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PERSIANA, 


NYMPH OF THE SEA, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Falſe, fooliſh heart! didſt thou not ſay 
That thou wouldſt never leave me more? 
Behold again *tis fled away, 


Fled as far from me as before ! 
1 _ COWLEY.« 


As the ſpring was advancing when 


Mrs. Mildmay and her companion ar- 
rived in England, ſhe went immedi- 
ately.to her country ſeat; where, as 
ſoon as her return was announced td 


her friends, among other viſitants, a 4 


ſiſter of her deceaſed huſband, with 


her daughter, came to pay their re- 


ſpects. . PF 
Vol. III. B Miſs 
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Miſs Forſter was about three years 
older than our heroine ; her perſon 
was pretty but not content with that 
moderate appellation, her mother's 
partiality, the flatteries of her maid, 
and thoſe of two or three artful men 
in ſucceſſion, who ſuppoſing her a 
large fortune had deemed her worthy 
their putſuit, had induced her to be- 

lieve herſelf a finiſhed beauty; and ſhe 

beheld with no ſmall degree of rancour 
any woman who ag likely to diſpute 
the apple with her, for to be admired 
and followed by the men was in her 
eſtimation the higheſt female felicity; 


for this reaſon ſhe viewed the extreme 


beer of Perſiana with uneaſineſs; 
e could not help confeſſing her ſu- 

Perzor attractions, and envy and male- 

volence took poſſeſſion of her heart. 

. Mrs, Forſter conceived an equal diſ- 

like to gurgheroine, though it origina- 


* 


E 
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PER STAN A. 4 
ted from another cauſe. Mrs. Mild- 


may, beſides her jointure, which was 
very large, and -which devolved to 


Mrs. Forſter's ſon, poſſeſſed alſo a 
very conſiderable perſonal fortune en- 


tirely at her own diſpoſal; and which, 


as Miſs Mildmay was dead, Mrs. 
Forſter had in her own imagination 
appropriated entirely toher own daugh- 
ter: ſhe felt therefore not a little 
ſhocked and diſappointed on perceiv- 
Ing the degree of favour in which Per- 
ſiana ſtood with her ſiſter-in-law, which 
received a very unpleaſant addition on 
that lady's declaring, that ſhe meant 
to leave Perſiana an independent for- 
tune, and had made a will for that 
purpoſe. 
Envy and intereſt were a formidable 
combination; but the affection of Mrs. 
Mildmay was evideftly lo great for 
2 our 
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our heroine, and her own conduct was 
ſo, perfectly faultleſs, that malice it- 
ſelf could find nothing on which to 
form a plan: they were - therefore 
obliged to be content in pouring their 
mutual grievances into each other's 
boſom in miſchievous confidence; 
and affecting to be as fond of her as 
Mrs. Mildmay herſelf, lie perdue for 
ſome opportunity to effect her ruin: 
while Perſiana, unſuſpicious of their 
malignant intention, returned their ei- 
vilities with intereſt; for though ſhe 
found nothing in their tempers ſympa- 
thetic with her own, ſhe was never to 
be out done in kindneſs and polite at- 
tentions. 


Adjoining to the eſtate of Mrs. 
Mildmay was that of a nobleman, who 
by ill fortune on the turf and ſome. 
other imprudences had found himſelf 
conſirained to fell! it during that lady's 


rc ſidence 
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reſidence on the Continent; and Per- 
Hana, ſoon after their return, heard 
with infinite uneaſineſs that it had been 
purchaled by the Earl of Normanton, 
who was expected down every * to 
take poſſeſſion of it. 

Mrs. Mildmay, in whoſe boſon our 
heroine repoſed all her diſquietudes, 
endeavoured to reaſon her out of her 
fears of their ne neighbour by telling 
her that probably he had long ere this 
time forgotten her in the arms of ano- 
ther miſtreſs; or was not that the 
caſe, ſne had nothing to apprehend 
from his attempts, for firuated as ſhe 
now was, he would not dare to gratify 
his paſſion by violent methods: he 
might perhaps teaze her with his ad- 
dreſſes, which ſne might accept or re- 
ject as ſhe thought proper. 


B 3 „My 
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* My dear Madam!” interrupted 
our heroine, © accept them! accept 
Lord Normanton's addreſſes l“ 

« Why yes, my dear girl, you had 
not always an averſion to him you 
know; you had even conſented to a 
marriage with him.” 

“ had, and I then 3 him 
amiable; but I have ſince regarded | 


him as a monſter.“ 


„That was becauſe he behaved as a 
monſter to you; but let him repent, - 
let him acquit himſelf with propriety 
and honour, my life for it your priſtine 
ideas of him recur. | 

« Never, Madam. Beſides I had 
not then ſeen the man whoſe over- 
powering excellencies, like the noon 
day ſun, makes all theſe little ſtars 


hide their diminiſhed heads.” 


« Ah! 
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&« Ah! Perſiana! this romance wears 
too ſerious an aſpect: forbear, my 
dear girl, farther to purſue a pleaſing 
dream, and reject the real happineſs 
which preſents itſelf to your accept- 
ance.” | 

« Happineſs and Lord Normanton 
are incompatible: nor were it other- 
wiſe, is he likely to offer it.” 

„Perhaps not: but there are others. 
I will not however, my love, purſue 
the unpleaſant theme. * Yet as his 
Lordſhip is coming ſo near us, I could 
wiſh you to ſee him with temper.” 

«© My foul feels the moſt invincible 
repugnance at again beholding him.“ 

„Then you fhall not, my love: 
I - muſt, you know, be iadiſpenſably 

etained here two or three weeks, or 
or” longer, after which I meant 


Whave gone to Bath: now the Wheat- 
B leys 
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leys are going there in a few days, 
and ſuppoſe you go with them and 
wait my arrival? Mrs. Forſter and 
her daughter will be with me, ſo that 
I ſhall not be alone; and I do not 
think it will be poſſible to eſcape the 
ſight of this hateful man any other- 
wiſe, for he will be viſited by all our 
acquaintance, and we muſt unavoid- 
ably meet him at their houſes.” 

This plan was too agreeable not to 
meet the concurrence of our heroine; 
the Wheatleys were ſpoken to, who 
accepted this addition to their party 
with pleaſure; for Miſs Wheatley, a 
very amiable girl, was exceedingly 
fond of Perſiana; and whilſt they were 
preparing for the journey, Lord Ni 
manton took poſſeſſion of his new 
and our heroine kept herſelf entire 4 


in the houſe for in of meeting bre | 


* 
* 
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The day before ſne was to ſet out, 
there was a ball given at a neighbour- 


ing Baronet's, to which Mrs. Mildmay 


and her party were invited; Perſiana 
excuſed herſelf, to the no ſmall ſatis- 
faction of Miſs Forſter, whoſe pleaſure 
would have received a conſiderable di- 
minution by being ſo greatly outſhone. 

On their return that young lady was 
ſo loquacious in the deſcription of a 
handſome young officer who had. been 
particularly attentive to her, and in 
{uch raptures with his perfections, that 
ſhe gave no opportunity for Mrs. 
Mildmay to tell our heroine what ſhe 
thought of Lord Normanton, who was 
preſent, and of whom Perſiana was 
impatient to learn her opinion: but 
the fitſt moment they were alone ſhe 


13 eagerly 9 it. 
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„ Why, my dear girl,” ſhe replied, 
66 this interview has conſiderably hum- 


| bled me I confeſs; for I find I muſt 


give up all pretenſions to that ſkill in 
-phyſiognomy I had flattered myſelf 


Vith poſſeſſing.“ 


He has a good perſon.” ; 
„He has more, my dear; he has 
the moſt manly, open, fine counte- 
nance I ever ſaw, So far from look- 
ing like the betrayer of innocence, 
upon my honour, was I to give way 
to the ſentiments his face inſpires, he 
is the very perſon in the world I would 
ſeek for it's protector. Nature cer- 
tainly intended him for a very differ- 
ent character from that which perhaps 
a bad example, pernicious advice, or 
the unchecked controul of paſſion, has 


made him aſſume; and I think by the 


efforts of reaſon he has reſumed his _ 
original 
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original character or he could not look 
*as he does.“ 

In ſhort, to confeſs the Rr Mrs, 
Mildmay, who had expected to have 
ſeen a very different perſon, was fur- 
priſed to find not only a very fine fi- 
gure, but alſo a man whoſe converſa- 
tion and manners were elegant and 
pleaſing. - On being informed ſhe was 
his neareſt neighbour, he had addreſſed 
her with much politeneſs on it ; and up- 
on finding her as ſhe really was a moſt 
agreeable woman, had attached him- 
ſelf ſo much to her during the even- 
ing as neither of them danced, nor 
had either any violent predilection for 
. Cards, that though ſhe endeavoured 
very much to call up a diſlike to him 
in her heart, by reflecting that this 
was the man who by the baſeſt trea- 
chery had neatly effected the ruin of 
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her favourite, ſhe diſcovered that love 
and hatred are independent of the s 
will, are ſenſations which are neither | 
excited or repreſſed by the effort of 
the underſtanding, but are the*ſpon- 
taneous productions of the ſoul, and 
ſhe found the little vanity ſhe-poſ- 
ſeſſed for though a very good wo- 
man ſhe was a woman ſtill, and was 
not inſenſible to the attentions of a 
man of figure and quality, whom the 
younger part of the company were en- 
deavouring to attract in vain—ſhe 
found this little lurking vanity fo, 
pleaſingly gratified by his particular 
notice, that a riſing partiality took 
poſſeſſion of her mind, and ſhe did not 
care to be awakened to his demerits 
not even by Perſiana herſelf. 

To theſe ſenſations of her benefac- 
treſs our heroine was a ſtranger. 1 
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own, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, © that his 
perſon is far from diſagreeable, and his 
manners have the poliſh of high breed- 
ing: had he not been upon the whole 
pleaſing, inconſiderate and young as 
I was, it would not have been his rank 
and fortune that could have induced 
me to marry him, I am glad to hear 
he has taken a better turn, and I wiſh 
he may prove himſelf worthy the fa- 
vourable opinion you are inclined to 
have of him; but I am nevertheleſs 
extremely happy in the idea of not 
ſeeing him for the preſent.” 

In the morning Mrs. Wheatley, 
her two daughters, and our heroine, ' 
ſat out early in the coach of the for- 
mer for Bath, where they arrived in 
the evening. Perſiana had not, ſince 
ſne returned to England, been ſeen 
Sales in public, and her beauty and 


elegance 
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elegance attracted general notice: nu- 
merous were the enquiries made of® 
Mrs. Wheatley concerning her, to 
which that lady could only anſwer, that 
ſhe was under the protection of a wi- 
dow of great fortune, to whoſe large 
poſſeſſions ſhe would probably be 
heireſs. [01 R 
Beauty and wealth! irreſiſtable at- 
tractions! Perſiana became the uni- 
verſal magnet, and there was not a li- 
bertine lord, or fortune hunting ſquire, 
unengaged, but laid their hackneyed 
hearts at her feet. 
In che interim, Mrs. Mildmay was 
not perfectly at her eaſe at home; her 
inclinations and her reaſon were at a 
very unpleaſant variance; and though 
| ſhe governed her conduct by the dic- 
tates of the latrer, ſhe found many 
diſquietudes ariſing from the former. 
Lord 
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Lord Normanton had been her con- 
ſtant viſitor from the morning of Per- 
ſiana's departure; he was, or pretended 
to be, greatly ſtruck with her pleaſing 
manner; there was a penſiveneſs in 
it which, he profeſſed, to him was in- 
finitely charming, * for,” ſaid he, + 7 

alſo am much inclined to melancholy.” 

* How ſoothing!” ſaid he to her 

one day when they chanced to be alone, 
| «þ ful to the ſoul 
ow grateful to the ſoul to meet 
with a ſympathy of temper! You, 
Madam, have mourned the loſs of the 
deareſt objects of your affection; I alſo 
lament, and ever ſhall, the loſs of mine: 
ſurely Providence pointed us out to 
each other! we may weep in melan- 
choly uniſon: and why may we not 
be permitted to eſſay to comfort each 
r rk 
The 
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© The ſubject, my Lord, will not 
bear pleaſantry | 
Nor do I mean it as ſuch, Your 

good ſenſe will, 1 am certain, pardon 
the plainneſs I am going to ule, and I 
muſt entreat you to be equally expli- 
cit: the romance of life is over with 
us both; was I to proteſt that I fell 
deſperately in love the firſt moment I 
ſaw you at Sir Thomas Colville's, you 
would deſpiſe the childiſh aſſertion ; 
but that you ſtruck me as the moit 
agreeable woman I had for a long 
time ſeen, I would ſhoot that man 
through the head who attempted to 
contrivert: ſucceeding interviews more 
than confirmed the firſt impreſſion, 
and aſſured me that the greateſt happi- 
neſs I can now enjoy would be in the 
ſweet ſociety of ſo mild, ſo amiable a 
<ompanion, and determined me to 
| make 
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make the attempt, If you ean like 
me, Madam, ſuch as you ſee me, ſuch 


as you find me, my fortune unincum- 
bered, my character I truſt ſuch as 


will bear a minute inſpection, pain 


me not by unneceſſary delay, but at 
once declare my happy fate with an 
explicitneſs equal to my own, an 


evince yourſelf, what I have always _ *' 


thought you, ſuperior to the little arts 
of your ſex. A wild, romantic love, 
my dear Mrs. Mildmay, is out of the 
queſtion; we meet on the ſober ground 
of eſteem and friendſhip, a foundation 
on which I truſt we ſhall rear à more 
permanent felicity than that which has 
mere paſſion for its baſis,” | 
This declaration was very far from 
\unpleaſing; but the idea of our he- 
roine would obtrude itſelf like an un- 


welcome viſitant on the recollection 


Vol. III. 4 of 
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of Mra#Mildmay, and ſhe involunta- 


rily ſighed out—*< Perſiana.“ 
He ſtarted at the name. He was 
how pale, now red: at laſt “ Did 
1 her, Madam ?” 
Tour conduct in regard to her, 
my Lord.“ She pauſed, ſtammered, 
afraid to blame, yet wiſhing to exp reſs 
her diſlike of his behaviour, which ſhe 
would gladly have heard him excuſe. 
He gazed on her with a_degree of 
der, « My condutt,” Madam! 
perhaps I might be to blame in ſome 
things. But oh! Madam, let us drop 
the ſubject.“ Then taking her hand 
with an effort to ſmile “ I hope I 
have now conquered a paſſion which 
has long torn my heart with deſpair, 
and as the empire of love has rendered 
me wretched I flatter myſelf the reign 
of eſteem will be more propitious,” - 


* My 
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ce My eftcem, my Lord, you muſt 
be conſcious, from all the circum- 
ſtances of that unhappy affair, poo can-' 
not deſerve,” 

„J am amazed, Madam!“ and he 
really looked ſurpriſed. 

« And can you be amazed at per- 
ceiving the natural ſenſations of a feel- 
ing mind?” 

« Is it poſſible, Madam, that an 
affair whigh has rendered me the moſt 


wretched of beings ſhould be made an 1 


objection to my future happineſs?” 
„Tou will oblige me, my Lord, 
if you will never renew the ſubject. . 
« Give me leave, Madam, to ſtate” 
to you the circumſtances of that un- 
happy affair, which muſt have been 
_- miſrepreſented to you; and if I cannot 
anſwer every objection to your ſatis» 
| C2 faction. 


| : 
| 
| 
| | 
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faction, I will acquieſce as well as I 


can in your negative.“ 


« I am perfectly acquainted with 
the whole, my Lord, and wiſh not to 
hear the gloſs which wit or ingenuity 
can put upon it. It is an objection 


-which I never can get over, and I beg 


I may hear no more upon the ſub- 
oa.” 


Mrs. Forſter entering that mo- 
ment, prevented his making any other 
reply than a low bow, which was not 


the humble bending of acquieſcence 
but that of vexation and offended dig- 
nity s it was made with an air which 


expreſſed he would aſk no more what 
had been ſo unreaſonably denied; his 
viſits were diſcontinued, and in about 
a week ſhe ſat out for Bath with the 
Forſters, where a houſe had been pre- 
viouſly taken for her; in which ſhe 

| Was 


Lon, 
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was ſcarcely fixed, and had taken Per- 


ſiana to her, when ſhe received intel- 
ligence that the Ducheſs of L 
was exceedingly ill, and requeſted her 
company for a few days. She went 
immediately, leaving Perſiana to do 


the honours of her houſe to her gueſts, 


to their no ſmall indignation, who 
would like to have appropriated to 
themſelves that honour; they however 
continued the utmoſt civility to our 
hegoine, watching at the ſame time for 


an opportunity for puſhing her from 


the height on which ſhe now ſtood, 


j Le a dance did you lead me,” ſaid he, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Let Emma's hapleſs caſe be falſely told 
By the raſh young or the ill natur'd old 
Let ev'ry tongue it's various cenſures chuſe, 
Abſolve with coldneſs, or with ſpite accuſe; 
Fair Truth at laſt her radiant beams will raiſe, 
And Malice vanquiſh'd, heightens Virtue's praiſe. 
PRIOR, 
. ; 
As Perſiana was fitting one morn- 
ing in the pump room with Miſs For- 
ſter and ſome other young ladies, Cap- 
tain Thomſon entered with a party of 
gentlemen, and nd ſooner eſpied her 
than he immediately ran up with the 
utmoſt familiarity,congratulating him- 
ſelf upon finding her again. What 


you 


© you little devil, that night I met 
you at N—'s! and after all I could 
not diſcover your hiding place.“ | 

He ſtopped; for the indignant c2n- 
fuſion of our heroine was too conſpi- 
cuous on her expreſſive countenance 
to be overlobked. He now for the 
firſt time obſerved her companions ; 
and knowing ſome of them, and thoſe 
to be women of character, with a pro- 
digious prudence in his own eſtima- 
tion, after a few moments of awkward 
ſtlence, he cried “ I beg your par- 
don, Madam—l really took you for 
another lady,” giving her at the ſame 
time a look which contradicted his 
words. 

% Atleaſt, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, recover- 
ing a little her confuſion, „ you miſ- 


took my character.“ 


C4 « [| aſk 
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&« aſk ten thouſand pardons,” ſaid 


he. I am very fhort fighted—T 
really for the future will never go 
without glaſſes—T hope I fee you 
well, Miſs Forſter ? how do you do, 
Miſs Hinchbrook? how are you, Ma- 
dam?” to another lady. | 
After ſome lively chat, in which the 
ladies ſeemed deſirous of engaging 
him, and in which Perſiana could not 
ſufficiently rally her ſpirits to join, he 
left them to join the party with whom 
he entered. 
Tell us,“ ſaid one of the gentle- 


men, who happened to be brother to 


Miſs Hinchbrook, „ tell us who is 
that enchanting girl that firs next my 
ſiſter?· You are of her acquaintance, I 
perceive,” 

« Faith no,” anſwered he; “ I 


thought I had, but I find my ſelf miſta- 


ken.“ 


* 


« Four 
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« Your eyes muſt be bad, Thom- 
ſon, *Tis hardly poſſible to miſtake 
ſuch a perſon as her's. There are not 
two ſuch in the kingdom, Who could 
you take her for?” 

« To confeſs the truth, a little fille 
de joye, that in a fit of affected coyneſs 
ran from me at N—'s a year or two 
ago, whom I had the pleaſure of courſ- 
ing through half the ſtreets at that end 
of the town.“ | 

« *Tis an odd fort of a miſtake.” 

« *Tis ſo, I am convinced my 


eyes are grown exceedingly bad.“ 


This he ſaid in ſo odd a manner, 
that the other, who perfectly knew 
him, plainly ſaw he was not ſpeaking 


his ſentiments. The lady in queſtion 


ſeemed very intimate with his ſiſter, 
and he determined to know more of 
her, 

Perſiana 
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Perſiana had found her ſpirits ſo 
much diſcompoſed, that ſhe told Miſs 
Forſter ſhe was very unwell, and would 
walk home. That young lady had 
not loſt a ſyllable of what had been 
ſaid by Thomſon, nor was the glance 
of his eye unobſerved; ſomething ſhe 
ſaw there was, but was at a loſs to 
gueſs what, : 

„ My dear,” ſhe cried, © you are 
ſtrangely diſcompoſed at what that 
mad young fellow ſaid. It will look _ 
ſo comical to go home upon it. He 
will really think himſelf in the right.“ 

& care not what he thinks, and I 
aſſure you I am too ill to fir,” | 

« You ſhall. not go home alone,“ 
ſaid Miſs Wheatley, perceiving Miſs 
Forſter had no inclination to move; 
« you mult permit me, Miſs Merfille, 
to walk home with you,” 


Perſiana 


_—_— 
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Perſiana accepted the civility of this 
good natured girl, and leaning on her 
arm departed, revolving with great 
uneaſineſs what might be the conſe- 
quence of this diſagreeable recognition, 
and what it's effects on ſuch an inqui- 
ſitive mind as Miſs Forſter's, who, in 
ſpite of her little arts of affected kind 
neſs, ſhe perceived was, as well as her 
mother, perfectly alive to any thing 
which might prove injurious to her 


character. 


When ſhe was gone, Thomſon * 
Hinchbrook approached, © I am 
afraid,” ſaid the firſt to Miſs Forſter, 
„ my unpardonable miſtake has de- 
prived the pump room of it's chief or- 
nament.” | 

« Why you have ſtrangely alarmed 
the lady,” ſaid ſhe, with a malicious 
Imile ; “one would be almoſt tempted 

| to 
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to think, bs the effect it has on her, 
that you are not miſtaken.” 

e Who is ſhe?” ſaid he, n 
not to hear. . 

*© Upon my honour ſhe is a lady of 
whoſe hiſtory I am not the leaſt ac- 
quainted,, My aunt Mildmay picked 
her up about two or three years ago; 
ſhe has been abroad with her, and the 
old lady is ſo monſtrouſly fond of her, 


that we are all obliged to bow to the. 


__” 
© Thomſon now turned the converſa- 
tion on different topics; and after a 
little time, walked home with the la- 
dies, parting with them at the door. 
HFinchbrook, like many other young 
men, had very nice ideas of female ho- 
nour when it concerned his own wife 
or ſiſter, and was very jealous of that 


ſtrict decorum in their behaviour, of 
which 
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which he would exert his utmoſt ef- 
forts to diveſt any other handſome wo- 
man: upon his ſiſter's account there- 
fore he became extremely anxious to 
know who Perſiana in reality was, and 
importuned Thomſon ſo much, as he 
walked with him to his lodgings, to in- 
form him, that as they had been long 
intimate, and Thomſon had the firmeſt 
reliance on his honour, after they were 
entered the parlour he ſhut the door. 
“% Now,” ſaid he, I will gratify 
your. curioſity, Hinchbrook, and tell 
you all I know of this girl; for be- 


- tween ourſelves it is really the ſame; 


one cannot, as you ſay, be miſtaken 
in ſuch a face as that. About two 
years and a half ago, I met this indivi- 
dual young lady in the ſtage from 
Trenton to London; we took her up 
at a little inn in a ſmall town on the 

road. 
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road. 1 believe you will allow it was 
hardly poſſible to paſs two days with 
fo ſweet a girl without what is called 
falling in love with her ; but fool that 
I was I fancied her as modeſt as ſhe 
was beautiful, and, from ſome circum- 
ſtances, that her heart was prepoſſeſſed 1 | | 
in favour of another, which is you 1 
know a wonderful preſervative of a 
woman's virtue; I therefore made no 
attempt towards gaining her favour, 
but being conſtrained to leave her at | 
L—, where my regiment was, and = 43 
where my Colonel had appointed to 
meet me the next day, yet unwilling 
entirely to loſe ſight of her, I diſpatched 
muy faithful Harry to find out where 
ine lodged, who returned the next 
day with ſuch intelligence as amazed 
me: for ſhe went from the inn in a 
hackney coach with a man I am certain 
ſhe 
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ſhe never ſaw till ſhe entered the ſtape, 
and was ſet down with him at the 
houfe of one of thoſe compaſſionate 
matrons in high life, where a gentle- 
man or lady. who are ſo unfortunate as 
to be plagued with a jealous partner 
may meet a friend in perfect ſecurity z 
I knew her well for — but that is 
nothing to the purpoſe—— I could 
ſcarcely credit the fellow, and the firſt 
leiſure day flew up to town to recon- 
noitre myſelf, when I ſaw her, with 


her accommodating hoſteſs, handed 
with an air of peculiar tenderneſs into 


a coach by a perſon who looked very 
much like a man of faſhion, and I 
was informed was of quality, but I 


: could not learn his title. But mark 


the viciſſitudes of her fortune: it was 
not above a week after this, that 1 


was at N—'s with a party drinking 


ſome 
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ſome wine; coming down ſtairs with 
Charles Freeman, who ſhould I ſee 
in the common room but this very 
girl, with Louiſa Careleſs, whom I 
think you muſt know ; ſhe ſeemed to 
have been fainting: I could not re- 
preſs my aſtoniſhment at the ſight of 
her; and ſhe, I {ſuppoſe as her ſitua- 
tion was but novelle, not grown quite 
callous to ſhame, ſeemed amazingly 
confuſed at ſeeing me: her companion 
propoſed a ſupper, and I was offering 
my ſervices, when ſeized with a fit of 
coyneſs, with a vaſt deal of affected 
indignation ſhe ran into the ſtreet, and 
I followed the courſe, I rambled half 
the night after her to no purpoſe, and 
was near having lodgings aſſigned me 


an the watch houſe for ſtopping every 


woman I met. Well, a very few days 
after this adventure I found his“ 


taking 
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taking out a paper—* in the Daily 
Advertizer, which you will acknow- 
ledge is too deſcriprive of her perſon 
to be miſtaken for any other, and 
which, as a curioſity of it's Kind, I 
cut out of the paper, and have pre- 


ſerved it carefully in my pocket book; 


read it;—and now we ſee her here, 
under the protection of a woman of 
faſhion and character, noticed by all 
who are ſuch.” 

« You muſt allow me, Thomſon,” 
ſaid Hinchbrook, “ to juſt hint to my 
ſiſter what ſort of companion ſhe has 
choſen,” : 

e Juſt ſufficient then to put her upon 
Her guard; but I depend upon your 


honour for going no farther : for if ſhe 


can ſtand her ground as a woman of 


character, I would not injure her for 
the world,” 
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_ Miſs Hinchbrook.and Miſs Forner 


had alio, before they parted, ſome 


converſation on the ſubject; the for- 


mer perſiſted in ſuppoſing it really a 


miſtake, but the latter, whom envy 
and intereſt had rendered extremely 
quick ſighted, would not believe but 


there was ſome myſtery which ſhe 
could not penetrate, but vowed ſhe 


would ſpare no pains ſo to do; and on 
that ground they parted. 


Poor Perſiana had a very unplea- 


fant dinner; for Miſs Forſter, with a 


very ſarcaſtic air, recapitulated Cap- 
tain Thomſon's “ droll blunder” to 
her mother, which if our heroine had 
laughed at, would have paſſed off with- 


out farther notice; but they both per- 
ceived her hurt, and with great good 
nature, by dwelling on the awkward 


% 


circum- 


circumſtance, endeavoured to wound 
her the more. 

Hinchbrook did not dine with his 
ſiſter; he came home however to dreſs 
for the ball, and then took an oppor- 
tunity of hinting that he thought 
Miſs Merfille an impraper acquaint» 
ance for her: but finding her Rally 
much prepoſſeſſed in. favour of our 
heroine, and very little inclined, upon 
ſo ſlight a foundation, to believe ill 
of her, he was obliged to be more ex- 
plicit; and at length was drawn, partly 
to corroborate his advice, and part'y 
to gratify a curioſi:y he had powerfully 
excited, to give her nearly the ſame. 
hiſtory which Thomſon had ſo lately 
recited, but under the ſame ſeal of 
ſecrecy it had been communicated to 
him. 7 
D's -.- Indigna- 
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Indignation at having been induced 
to converſe with ſuch a woman on 
terms of intimacy, more perhaps at 
having acknowledged the ſuperiority 
of her beauty and merit, . unfitted her 
for retaining the intelligence as ſhe 
had ſo ſolennly promiſed ; and ſhe 
burned juſt to whi/per it to Miſs For- 
ſter; a communication which ſhe 
thought juſtice demanded for her 
friend, whoſe chatacter might be con- 
taminated by the acquaintance. 
They met at the ball, where Per- 
ſiana did not appear; but Miſs Hinch- 
brook had not there an opportunity of 
unloading her heart of this burthen- 
ſome ſecret; ſhe could only hint ſhe 
was in poſſeſſion of ſuch an one, and 
they agreed the next morning to meet 
for their mutual gratification, | 
In 
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In the morning, before Mrs. For- 
ſter's time of riſing, Perſiana, who 
could promiſe herſelf no pleaſure in 
the party at home, walked out to call 
upon Miſs Wheatley, whom ſne knew 
to be as early a riſer as herſelf, and 
they ſallied out togegþer, chatting 
very chearfully on different ſued, 
when a gentleman, who had ſome time 
obſerved them, approached... 

He bowed; he ſeemed to with to 
addreſs our heroine, yet heſitated as if 
uncertain of the perſon, She looked 
in his face and inſtantly exclaimed 
« Sir George Patterſon!” A thou- 
ſand painful ideas were connected 
with that name; they crouded in a 
tumult on her recollection, and the 
ſtood pale and filent, uncertain whe- 
ther his preſence portended her good 


or ill, 
D 3 He 
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He did not let her remain long in 
doubt. How happy am I!” ſaid 
be, Miſs Merfille, that I have at 
laſt found you! how many anxious 
hours have Lady Patterſon and myſelf 


experienced from the uncertainty of 


your fate!“ Sx 

Lady Patterſon, Sir George 

« Yes, my dear Perſiana; ſhe has 
long acknowledged, long lamented 
the injuſtice of her conduct, as I have 
ſincerely repented mine. She will be 
in Bath this evening, aud I ſhall have 
the moſt exquiſite delight in reſtoring 
to her the long loſt child of her 
heart: but where have you been, my 
ſweet girl? you look angelically, and 
fortune, I ſee, has been more propi- 
tious than we feared it would.“ 


99 


Mine is a long and eventful tale, 


Sir George; I will gladly recite it to 


Lady | 
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Lady Patterſon, * when I hope ſhe will 
find I have not been unmindful of 
her invaluable precepts—and oh! ith 
what rapture ſhall J find myſelf re- 
ſtored to her heart!“ 

“am mortified that an dips 
ble engagement obliges me now to 
tear myſelf away; but where do yo 
lodge? I ſhall moſt likely bring Lady 
Patterſon to you to-night, for J know 
ſhe will not be detained a moment, 9 

Perſiana told him where ſhe lived, ; 
and they parted; a thouſand pleaſing 
ideas counterbalancing the mortifica- 
tion of the preceding day, exhilerated 
her ſpirits, gave new brilliance to her 
eyes, and a richer glow to her cheek. 

Thus all irreſiſtible lovelineſs, ſhe 
entered a milliner's ſhop with Miſs 
Wheatley; a handſome coach ſtood 
before it; a very beautiful and ele- 

D4. gant 
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gant woman ftepped in; the milliner, 
after putting in ſeveral bandboxes, 
took her leave with one of her moſt 
obſequious cuitſies, and the coach 
drove off. 1 

The appearance of this charming 
woman excited the curioſity of Per- 
ſiana, and ſhe enquired who ſhe was. 

66 La, Madam,“ ſaid the milliner, 
2 ſhe is Lady Elizabeth, the Duke 
of Portman's daughter, and was mar- 


ried laſt week to the Honourable Mr. 
- Gordus, ſecond fon to the Earl of 


Welbrogke. She is a vaſt fortune, 
and was very finely dreſſed indeed; 1 
was ſo lucky as to be recommended 
to her Ladyſhip, and had the honour 
of ſerving her.” 

She then proceeded to deſcribe very 
roiautely Lady Elizabeth's finery ; but 
not one word did our heroine hear; 

| her 
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her whole ſoul was loſt in tumults at 
the agonizing intelligence: her brain 
ſeemed in a whirl, her pulſe wildly 
throbbed, a pain ſeized her heart, and 
her breath ſeemed oppreſſed with an 
enormous weight; yet ſhe did not 
faint, and retained juſt preſence of 
mind ſufficient to endeavour to con- 
ceal her conſternation from thoſe a- 
round her, for there were ſeveral la- 
dies in the ſhop, and one gentleman: 
luckily they were liſtening ſo atte 
tively to a hiſtory of ſilver a 
embroidered crapes, &c. that having 
thrown herſelf into a chair, ſhe had 
leiſure a little to recover herſelf be- 
fore the deſcription was finiſhed; and 
Miſs Wheatley's buſineſs being fi- 
niſhed at the ſame time, ſhe accom- 
panied our heroine to the dcor of 
Mrs. Mildmay's houſe, and there took 

her 
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her leave; and Perſiana, running up 


ſtairs, locked her chamber door, and 
throwing herſelf on the bed, gave a 
violent loſe to the agirations of her 
ſoul. 5 

By not going into the — hav. 
avoided interrupting the tete a tete 


which was going forward there; for 


Miſs Forſter was eagerly liſtening to 


Miſs Hinchbrook, who, not content 
at her a ſalutary hint, in the 


nneſs of her heart and the ardency 


aſſured her was perfe&ly neceſſary to 


enable her to develope to her aunt the. 


character of that ſerpent ſhe had taken 
to her boſom, 
Perſiana was really too ill to appear 


at dinner, and by that means eſcaped 


at that time the ſarcaſms which were 
| prepared 


F ber friendſhip made her miſtreſs of 
* whole ſtory, which Miſs Forſter 
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prepared for her by this pair of friends, 
for they found it impoſſible to part at 
this juncture. Fortune now ſeemed 
determined to overwhelm her with a 
flood of calumny; for ſoon after dine 
ner two gentlemen came in, who were 
both of the reſpectable order of petit 
maitres, one of whom, Mr. Farvel, 
had paid fervent court to our heroine, 
and quickly after an old lady made 
her appearance, who, ſeating hefWr,. 
aſked Mrs. Forſter-very abruptly iy 
ſhe knew what ſort of a girl ſhe haas | 
the houſe with her? 
J am afraid I do too well,” an- 
ſwered ſhe. | 
* Then truly you do very ill to in- 
troduce her to your acquaintance.“ 
It is my ſiſter Mildmay's fault; I 
really cannot help it; I ſhould have 
wy 


* flagrant. 
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my own eyes pulled out if I was to at- 
tempt to take the veil from her's.” 

% And fo for fear of offending her, 
deftroy the reputation of your own 


daughter by appearing with ſuch a 
creature.” 


« I hope not.“ 
lt muſt be ſo, Her conduct is 


Was ſhe not ſeen with Sir 
George Patterſon this very morning?” 
«Sir George Patterſon ! who is he?“ 


* “% Oh ho! yon are unacquainted 


with this part of Madam's ftory then. 


Lord how things come about! When 


I was dreſſing for dinner, I ſaid to 


my maid, what a ſweet young lady 1s 
Miſs Merfille ! She ſmiled in a very 


particular manner, and faid, yes 
Ma'am. Why, faid I, do you know 
any thing about her? A little, Ma'am, 


ſaid ſhe; bur ſhe is a great lady now, 


and 
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and it may be wrong to ſay what I 
know of her. This you muſt think a 
little alarmed me, for I am very nice 
you muſt know in my acquaintance, 
for one's character you know may be 
injured by an improper one, Well, 
ſays I, I inf, ſays I, Molly, that you 
tell me every thing you know about 
her, Well, Ma'am, ſaid ſhe, if you 
do inſiſt, tis my duty to tell; and 1 
am ſure I would not diſoblige ſuch a 
good miſtreſs for the world. Fine as 
ſhe now goes, Ma'am, and like 4 
gentlewoman in the beſt filks and ſat- 
tins, 1 cannot help every now and 
then ſaying to myſelf, laud hat luck 
ſome people have ! for as ſure as you 
are now ſitting there, Ma'am, ſhe was 
no more than a beggar's brat, that 
*Squire Tragony picked up in a dirty 
lane, and he and Madam Tragony 
took 
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took compaſſion on, and brought up 
with Miſs, their own child, and fondled 

her, and had her learned to work, and 
dance, and play on the muſics: but 
for all this kindneſs, Ma'am, ſhe turned- 
out very ſadly, for young Madam Tra- 
gony, after the old *Squire's death, 
married Sir George Patterſon; and 
this Miſs Perſce, I think they called 


* et, inveigled away his love, and Lady 


Fong {Patterſon her own ſeif catched them in 
bed together, There was a ſad com- 


buſtion, Ma' am, to be ſure, and ſo Sir 
George left his poor wife, and took 
this wicked woman up to London with 
him, where I ſuppoſe he have kept 
her ever ſince, for I will take my bible 
oath, Ma'am, that I ſaw them toge- 
ther this bleſſed morning on the ſouth 
parade,” 


This 
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This ſtory was received with infinite 
ſatisfaction by the audience. Miſs 
Forſter, who thought all reſerve was 
unneceſſary; and with the leave of 
Miſs Hinchbrook, who was entirely 
of the ſame way of thinking, unbur- 
thened her part of the diabolical 
budget, proteſting that the moment 
her aunt Mildmay ſet her foot in the 
houſe, ſhe ſhould be made acquainted 
with the whole, who ſhe was ſure 
would turn her immediately out of 
doors. 

5 And pray, Ma'am, give me leave 
to aſk,” ſaid Mr. Farvel, „has the 
lady no other dependance than on the 
favour of Mrs. Mildmay !” 

&« None in the world, Sir; ſhe has 
not a ſhilling of her own.” AIRY 
„ Then,” ſaid this worthy lover of 
Perſtana, © 1 know no reaſon I ſhould 


conceal 
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conceal what I have heard of this young 
lady. I was about a fortnight ago in 
the pump room talking with Doctor 
Gruel, of D a very ſenſible man 


upon my word, and one who knows 


ſomething of every body: well, ladies, 


I was talking with him, when Miſs 


Merfille came in: there, Doctor, ſaid 
I, is the pride of Bath, the greateſt 
beauty and the greateſt fortune. The 
Doctor looked at her very attentively 
and ſmiled, but ſaid nothing. I thought 
this was very ſingular, and ſaid, ſays I, 
Doctor, why what is the meaning of 


all this? I expected you would have 


broke out in raptures with the lady's 
beauty, and you only ſmile upon it: 
I do I affure you believe her complex- 
ion is entirely her own. I dare fay it 
is, ſaid he; but I ſmiled in recollect- 


ing the different ſeeming circumſtances 


In 
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in which I ſaw this beauty before, 1 
was very urgent to know where he ſaw 
her: why, ſaid he at laſt - but I beg 
it may go no farther, and I promiſed 
never to ſpeak of it attended this 
young lady at a little public houſe in 
D „where ſhe was kept by a ſtroll- 
ing player, a very perſonable man in- 
deed, and one that any lady might 
like: he was afterwards taken up for 
a highway robbery; and this fine 
young, creature, left to herſelf, was, 
if I remember right, but I almoſt for- 
get, paſſed home to her own pariſh, 
I was ſurpriſed, you may be ſure, to 
hear this; but it was none of my buſi- 
neſs, you know, ladies, to divulge the 
ſecret; ſhe was very handſome, I was 
very much in love”—(he fighed)— 
* and— but as I now more clearly - 
perceive what ſort of perſon ſke is, I 

Vol. III. E ſhall 
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ſhall endeavour to tear her from my 
heart” and with another deep ſigh he 
concluded his ſpeech. 

Every mouth was now opened in 
the exclamations of offended virtue, 
and our poor heroine was condemned 
as the moſt abandoned of her ſex: as 
ſhe was expected down to tea, a cabal 
was entered into, and a plan formed 
for her utter mortification and confu- 
ion. Mrs. Wheatley and her two 
daughters were immediately ſent for, 
as people equally injured with them- 
ſelves in being introduced into the in- 
timacy of ſuch a — No word that 
became the mouth of a lady was 
thought ſufficiently emphatic, and 
therefore a blank was left for the ima- 
gination to fill, 

When Mrs. Wheatley entered, ſhe 
was aſtoniſhed, Borne down by the 


weight 
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weight of evidence, ſhe was loth to 
believe, yet found it impoſſible to 
reſiſt ſuch a combination of circum- 
ſtances, and would have withdrawn 
when ſhe found their intention was 
publicly to diſgrace the unfortunate 
object of their cenſure, but was de- 
tamed by the laugh of ridicule at what 
they called her ridiculous tenderneſs, 

But though appearances were' fb 
ſtrongly againſt her, nothing could 
induce Miſs Wheatley one moment 
to believe Perſiana guilty of what was 
alledged. She knew one part of the 
charge, which related to Sir George 
Patterſon, was founded in miſappre- 
henſion, and imagined, by a combina- 
tion of unfortunate circumſtances the 
other might be the fame: at leaſt ſhe 
was determined to keep her judgment 

ſuſpended till ſhe ſaw fuller proof: her 
E 2 ſliſter 
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ſiſter was too young to form any judg- 
ment at all; but che ſweetneſs of Per- 
ſiana's manners had procured her an 
intereſt in this innocent boſom, and 
ſhe had her warmeſt wiſhes, 

Juſt before the deſtined victim of 
malice made her appearance, a mid- 
dle aged gentleman entered, who was 
known to Mrs. and Miſs Forſter. This 
Was the gentleman who was in the 

milliner's ſhop when our heroine and 
Miſs Wheatley entered in the morning, 
but ſtanding on the farther ſide of it, 
looking on ſome laced ruffles, and the 
ladies engroſſing the attention of every 
one, he ſtood unnoticed, and had lit- 
tle to do but to obſerve others. 

Perſiana, her natural beauties height- 
ened by the agreeable meeting with 
Sir George Pattcrſon, excited his ex- 
treme admiration, and he remarked 

| with 
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'with aſtoniſhment the amazing change 
which the milliner's news wrought in 
her expreſſive countenance. He at 
firſt apprehended à fainting fit, and 
was haſtening to her aſſiſtance: but re- 
marking at the ſame time the efforts 
ſhe made to conceal her diſorder, he 
retired to his place, imagining his of- 
ficiouſneſs would be diſagreeable to 
her. He ſaw her depart, languid and 
drooping, and a figh of anguiſh for 
her diſtreſs burſt from his boſom—a, 
boſom which was the reſidence of hus- 

manity and compaſſion... | 
This gentleman, afrer paying his. 
compliments to Mrs. and Miſs Forſter, 
ſeemed diſappointed atnot finding Mrs.. 
Mildmay at home; and after converſing 
a very ſhort time, not being wonder- 
fully taken with the faces of the aſſem- 
bly (for he was a phyſiognomiſt) was. 
| E 3. riſen; 
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riſen up to take his leave, when the 


door opened, and in ſwam the lovely 
object of his morning admiration, and 
by an involuntary (movement he fat 
down again. | 

As Perſiana was left by her kind 
*patroneſs miſtreſs of the houſe, ſhe 
thought it incumbent on her to per- 
form all the little ceremonies of it; 
and addreſſing the company round, 
took polite notice of every one. 

No return was made to her civility 
by any but the two Miſs Wheatleys, 
for Mrs. Wheatley thought it neceſſary 
to preſerve a diſtance till ſhe had 
cleared herſelf from the charges a- 
gainſt her: no one anſwered the com- 
mon enquiries: the women looked 
over her as it were with an air of con- 
tempt, the men with a moſt impertinent 
ſaucineſs. 

She 
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She and the gentleman looked al- 
moſt equally ſurpriſed: ſhe took a 
ſeat: indignation reſtored the roſes to 
her cheeks; conſcious innocence, and 
the innate dignity of a noble mind, 
gave majeſty to her air, and ſpirit to 
a heart which the cruel intelligence of 
the morning had almoſt cruſhed, 

She looked round; they knew not 
how to begin, and remained ſilent: at 
laſt ſhe faid—* 1 know not what ſpirit 
is predominant to-day, but ſurely it 
is a very uncivil one.“ | 

„Do you wiſh to know?” ſaid 
Miſs Forſter, with great pertneſs. 

« ] do indeed, Madam.“ 

Then ] will take upon me to tell 
you, Miſs Merfille, or whatever your 
name may be,” ſaid Mrs, Forfter. 
$*Tis the ſpirit of curio/ty which pre- 
vails to day; and as you mever in- 

E 4 tormed 
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formed us of your , we have been 
trying to trace it. 

« And did it anſwer the trouble 
you have taken?“ ſaid Perſiana, biting 
her lips. 

« Oh wonderfully, as you ſhall 
judge.“ 

No, Madam, you muſt pardon 
me; 1 ſhall not ſtay to be inſulted. | 
My dear Mrs. Mildmay knows my 
whole ſtory, and to her J refer you for 
a proof or confutation of any thing 
that you have heard.” 

Matchleſs impudence ! You plead 
guilty then?“ 

J plead nothing before your ſelf 
erected tribunal, which has no right 
to judge of my actions; and I know 
no reaſon why I ſhould endure the in- 
ſults of ignorance and malignity.” She 


was going; but Miſs Wheatley ran 
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up to her Do, my dear Miſs Mer- 
fille,“ ſaid the amiable girl, “ hear 
their ſenſeleſs charges) know 2 
will diſprove them.“ 

The mother commanded her glence, 
aud Perſiana ſat down again: * well, 
ladies,” ſaid ſhe, & to oblige the only 
friend which I find I have in this aſ- 
ſembly I will hear what you have to 
ſay, and learn what part of my un- 
happy ſtory you have perverted to the 
purpoſes of malice.” 

„Oh we ſhall exhibit many parts; 
and beginning, as all hiſtories ought, - 
we will take you at your birth, my 
fine young lady: when you, a beg» 
car's neglected brat, was picked up 
by a gentleman in a ditch in a dirty 
lane: he took you home, educated 
you with his own daughter, and the 
grateful requital which you made was 

the 
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98 
the being detected in bed wich that 
daughter's huſband. Do you acknow- 
ledge this early part of your hiſtory 
true, Miſs ?” 

* Oh wonderfully ſo,” ſaid the, 
with a diſdainful ſmile. 

«© Nay, Miſs, you cannot deny that 
he carried you to London, where 1 
ſuppole he kept you; that he ſtill vi- 
ſits you, and that you were together 
no longer ago than this very morning.“ 

4 J ſhall not attempt to deny, Ma- 
dam, that 1 ſaw Sir George Patterſon, 
if it is him you mean, this morning, 
and that T hope to ſee him this even- 
ing.“ | 
„„ Hardened wretchi! Well, Miſs, 
your next adventure I believe was g0- 
ing out of a ſtage coach with a genile- 
man you had never ſeen before to a 
houte of ill fame, being there kept 
3035 by 
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by a nobleman, whom, after living 
with ſome time, you ran away from, 
and robbed of money and jewels to a 
conſiderable amount, which he took 
care to advertiſe, with a full deſcrip- 
tion of your perſon. Is this true, 
Miſs?“ 

« Something more ſo than the other. 

% You acknowledge the rubbery 
then?“ | 

acknowledge there was ſuch an 
advertiſement.” 

The gentleman, who had remarked 
the indignant variations of her coun- 
tenance, now if it was poſſible redou · 
bled his attention: whilſt Mrs, For- 
ſter with unabated malice proceeded. 

« Well, my young lady, you were 
afterwards ſecn in a bagnio with a 
woman of the town, where you ſoli- 
cited a young officer: you were next 
with 
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with a company of ſtrollers, and kept 
by one of them, who was executed 
for a highway robbery; and that 
pretty delicate perſon was conſigned 
to the care of the pariſh officers to be 
paſſed to its own pariſh,” _ 

This was too much for the patience 
of our heroine : ſhe aroſe, and uttered 
an exclamation of diſtreſs. © But 1 
will have patience,” ſhe cried: © have 
you any thing more to ſay, Mrs. For- 
ſter ?” 

e Anſwer theſe firſt, Madam.” 

„I ſhall anſwer nothing, Madam, 
to a company whoſe preconcerted ma- 
hce eomes determined to condemn. 
To Mrs, Mildmay | refer for a full 
confuration.” | 

«© And think you the world will be 
influenced by that good but weak 
woman's unaccountable  partiality ? 

though, 
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though ſhe may be deceived by an art- 
ful tale, previouſly calculated to anti- 
cipate diſcoveries ſuch as we have 
made, the world will look to facts, 
Miſs, not the gloſſes which your in- 
genuity may put upon them, We will 
take care to announce your real cha- 
racter to it; and then ſee who will ad- 
mit into their ſociety the adultreſs and 
the thief, the inmate of bagnios, and 
the aſſociate of highwaymen. No, 
Miſs, you and your Mrs. Mildmay, 
if ſhe continues to favour you but 
that 1s hardly poſſible—will be ſhut 
out alike.” 

Poor Perfiana! Intirely overwhelmed, 
ſhe ſat down again in her chair, pale 
and breathleſs ; whilſt" every tongue 
but the Miſs Wheatley's and the gen- 
tleman's, were employed in invective 
againſt her; the young ladies were in 

tears, 
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tears, but the piry of that benevolent 
mam was more active: he aroſe, and 
tak ing her atmo{t Kfeleſs hand“ Will 
you make no defence, my young lady, 
againſt charges ſuch as theſe ?” 
„Alas! Sir,” ſhe anſwered, look- 
ing in his face with fome ſurpriſe on 
perceiving him a ftranger, © what 
would it avail me? you ſee the ma- 
lice of my calumniators, and the ſtory 
which I could tell would be called art 
and deceit.” 

% Where people cannot plead in 
their own defence, they are allowed 
counſc] for that purpoſe; will you con- 
ſtitute me your's, Madam?“ 

« I ſhouldhavea pleaſure in ſo do- 
ing, Sir, if I thought it poſſible to 
ſtem this torrent.” | 
On very poſſible believe me; and 


I vill undertake fo to do. Well then,” 
lai 
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ſaid he, walking into the middle of 
the room, and addreſſing the company, 
« this young lady conſtitutes me to 
plead in her behalf before this auguſt 
aſſembly. What ſay you, my lady 
preſident, and you gentlemen and la- 
dies of the jury? am I allowed to act 
in this official capacity ?ꝰ 

« Certainly, my Lord,” ſaid Mrs, 
Forſter; © but your Lordſhip never 
undertook an affair which will do you 
leſs credit.” 

« I am of a different way of think- 
ing. I ſhall, however, undertake to 
anſwer but one part of the charge, but 
that in my ideas will ſufficiently inva- 
lidate all the reſt, It is alledged that 
this young lady accompanied a man, 
whom ſhe never ſaw before, out of a 
ſtage coach to a houſe of ill fame: a 

heavy charge in the ears of female de- 
85 licacy, 
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kcacy, if granted true, Can you deny 
it, Madam?” 
& hold the truth too ſacred fo to 
do, Sir. I certainly did.“ 
A general laugh of inſult enſued: 
the nobleman lovked round him with 
an air of contempt: © when this effu- 
ſion of humanity,” ſaid he, © for the 


ſuppoſed errors of inexperienced youth 


has ſubſided, I hope to have che ho- 
nour of being heard.” 

Awed by the dignity of his air, 
they were again ſilent, and he reſumed. 
« As this charge is not denied, I can 
only, in imitation of my brethren of the 
coif, attempt to palliate it. This 
lady—bow ſhe came into the ſtage 

coach is no part of my buſineſs to en- 
aquire, becaule it is not comprehended 
in your accuſation of her conduct 
young. unpractiſed in the world, her 

guileleſs 
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guileleſs heart giving her no warnings 
of the demons lurking in thoſe of 
others, met in that coach with the 
moſt ſpecious and moſt artful of men; 
I am ſorry to add, he was a clergy- 
man, for the ſake of an order which I 
highly reſpect; but to her unſuſpicious 
innocence the lambs cloathing gave 
double credence to the ravening wolf. 
This man then, of an order ſhe had 
been ever taught to revere, not young, 
wearing the appearance of grave ſen- 
tentious morality, full of invective on 
the wickedneſs and deceit of the world 
a ſubject on which he was very able to 
expatiate - profeſſing a mind trem- 
blingly alive to every ſentiment of 
henour, every feeling of humanity, 
perceiving in her the marks of deep 
diſtreſs, artfully worms himſelf into 


her confidence, and learns that when 
Vol. III. F ſne 
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the reaches London—a place of which 
ſhe is entirely ignorant—ſhe has no 
home- to repair to, no one friend to 
acknowledge or receive her. Can you 
conceive a more forlorn and diſtreſs- 
ful ſituation? This ſpecious villain 
affects, what an honeſt man muſt have 
deeply felt, the utmoſt compaſſion 
for the unſupported ſtate of a young 
creature, whoſe exquiſite beauty was 
ſo likely to attract the attention of the 
libertine, and whoſe innocence ren- 
dered her ſo little able to detect his in- 
ſidious artifices. To invalidate the 
few prudential arguments which ſo 
young a mind might have ſuggeſted 
againſt truſting to the prepoſſeſſions 
of a firanger, and to hint that in no 
paſſions of his own, but in the utmoſt 
purity of true and diſintereſted benevo- 
lence, originated his wiſhes to ſerve 
| hays: 
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her, he remarks his age, his ſacred 
function, the known excellence of his 
character: he profeſſes himſelf her 
friend and protector; tells her of an 
amiable female relation of good for- 
tune and irreproachable character, 
with whom ſhe may with comfort and 
credit reſide till he can provide an 
eſtabliſnment for her in ſome family, 
which he pledges his honour ſoon to 
do. Reflect, ladies, a moment on her 
diſtreſsful ſituation, on theſe advan- 
tageous offers of diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip, from an apparent grave and re- 
ſpectable character, and then ſay, whe- 
ther you ſhould not have rejoiced at 
this alleviation of difficulties, whe- 
ther you ſhould not have embraced 
them with tranſport as ſhe did?” | 

t is a fine excuſe truly!” ſaid 
the old lady with ſome impatience: 
F 2 « why, 


«© why, Sir, a very flight acquaintance 
with the world would have informed 
her that nobody now-a-days offers 
friendſhip without ſome deſign of 
ſerving themſelves.” / 

% J ſhould have been loth,” he re- 
plied, * to pronounce ſo general a ſa- 
tire on the principles of the age. That 
virtue, that goodneſs, that true bene- 
volence, did really exiſt, ſhe was in- 
formed by her own feelings, and ex- 
perience had not yet acquainted her, 
that though many aſſumed their like- 
neſs, few poſſeſſed their reality. She 
naturally believed what ſhe ſaw no 
reaſon to doubt; and happy in the ac- 
quiſition of ſo generous a friend, was 
introduced by him to a woman as ſpe- 
cious as himſelf; a woman of educa» 
tion and family, but who diſgraces 
both 00 ſupporting herſelf in that af- 
floence, 
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fluence, of which her imprudent con- 
duct had before deprived her, by 
making her houſe privately convenient: 
to the illicit pleaſures of others. By 
them, a young nobleman was intro- 
duced to her acquaintance; he be- 
comes enamoured, and ſeeks by every 
method to win her affections; her in- 
famous hoſteſs ſounds her principles, 
and finds them thoſe of firm and un- 
yielding virtue; they perceive that 
unleſs force is uſed, there is no other 
method of winning her than by a ſem- 
blance of honourable love; this young; 
nobleman, then, courts her for a wife; 
ſhe accepts him; a day for the mar- 
rage is appointed, equipages are be- 
ſpoke, jewels and cloaths bought, and: 
every preparation in forwardneſs. Re- 
ceiving him now as her affianced huſ- 
band, nothing but a ceremony wanted; 

$ TS. 1 to 
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to compleat their union, he all fond- 
neſs and tender blandiſhment, ſhe all 
gratitude to a man, who, ſnatching 
her from obſcurity and diſtreſs, lifted 
her to rank and grandeur, in one of 
the ſofteſt and moſt unguarded mo- 
ments of love he ſought to anticipate 
that happineſs which a few days were 
to give him a title to, but found her 
real and unaffected modeſty, her in- 
nate virtue, even in that tender and 
dangerous moment, a ſufficient guard; 
and unwilling as he was to profane a 
ſacred ceremony, he found that he 
had no other method of luring her to 
his arms than by a ſham performance 
of it, Every thing was therefore pre- 

| pared for that purpoſe, and a fellow 
dreſſed in canonicals to officiate as 
clergyman; when, fortunately for the 
preferyation of innocence, the very 

| day 
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day before this deteſtahle ſcheme was 
to have been executed ſne overheard 
a converſation which diſcovered to 
her the whole plot, and determined 
her to fly from it: but ere ſhe could 
effect: her purpoſe, her noble lover 
preſents her with the jewels, and the 
money alſo for her caſual expences; 
and before ſhe could take either from 
her pocket, before ſhe could provide 
herſelf with a ſingle article of dreſs, an 
opportunity happily offering ſhe made 
her eſcape. Then it was the adver- 
tiſement you have heard of was in- 
ſerted in the public papers; a plan of 
the wicked woman's to force the poor 
unfriended wanderer back into her 
infernal clutches, a reward of five 
hundred pounds being offered: for her 


detection, the temptation of which 


ſum it was imagined few people could 
5 F 4 reſiſt: 
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reſiſt: but they found themſelves mif- 
taken; the money and jewels were re- 
turned, but the lady remained undit- 

covered. 
„Now, ladies, did I not fay truly 
that by anſwering to one of your charges 
I ſhould invalidate all the reſt? for is 
it poſſible to imagine that a young 
woman who could repel a lover in 
ſuch circumſtances; who regardleſs of 
all the allurements of wealth and gran- 
deur, which ſhe had it in her power 
of enjoying had ſhe not been virtuous, 
would voluntarily return to that ex- 
treme, deſtitute, and melancholy ſtate, 
from which it was evident ſhe had 
been taken? was it the leaſ likely ſhe 
ſhould have previouſly been caught in 
a criminal ſituation with her patroneſs's 
huſband, or immediately after falicited 
a young n or gone into keeping 
with 
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with a highwayman? It is incompati- 
ble with every idea of conſiſtence to 
believe it poſſible.” 
„Not if we credit this fine roman- 
tic tale,” ſaid the old lady pettiſhly, 
„Which however we are not obliged 
to do.” ede | 
« Mrs, Forſter you know me?” 
ſaid the gentleman colouring, 

J do, my Lord.“ 

© Then on the honour of a gentle- 
man I do declare, that I had the whole 
ſtory from the nobleman's own mouth; 
and he recited it to me at an hour when 
all deceit flies the heart, and truth- 
undoubted ſits upon the lips the hour 
of death.” | | 

« Alas, Sir!” exclaimed Perſiana, 
who had been held in ſpeechleſs won- 
der at this extraordinary defence of 

her 
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her conduct from a ſtranger ; «5 his 
Lordſhip dead?” Wl 

© He is Madam; and gave mein 
charge with his lateſt breath to find 
you out: but in vain has been my 
ſearch till this day, In the morning [ 
ſaw you in a milliner's ſhop without 
imagining you was the lady I was in 
queſt of: and I ſhould have remained 
ſtill in ignorance, had not a deſire to 
pay my devoirs to Mrs. Mildmay, who 
J was informed was at Bath, led me 
hither this afternoon, and this good 
company with ſuch unparallelled good 
' bumour, candour, and ingenuouſneſs, re- 
prehended your ſuppoſed deviations,” 

The men looked ſheepiſh and filly, 
the women diſappointed : bur the old 
lady appeared very unwilling to give 
up ber ſhare of the tale; and when the 
others attempted ſome awkward apo- 


logies, 
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logies, mumbled— Well, well, I 
did nob mean any harm to de ſure; I 
only repeated what was told me: but 
though we muſt believe, I ſuppoſe, 
that ſhe is a very good young woman, 
ſhe may be a beggar's brat for all that.“ 

She may,” he anſwered; * but 
if you will excuſe a low pun, I ſhall 
ſay, that is an offence againſt good 
' breeding, which, as it originates not 
in herſelf, ought not to be imputed to 
her as a fault; and,” added he, gazing . 
earneſtly on her, how I envy thoſe 
happy beggars their charming off- 
ſpring !” | 

© cannot on the preſent occaſion 
but rejoice,” cried Perſiana, ** that 
this part of their allegations is as falfe 
as the reſt; and though my parents 
are unknown, there 1s every probable 
circumſtance to ſuppoſe them of rank.” 


« Your 
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« Your parents unknown?” 

© Yes Sir; 1 know them not. But 
J was not, as that lady aſſerts, found 
in a ditch, but was taken from the 
wreck of a ſhip in the arms of my un- 
fortunate mother.“ 
With an exclamation of joy, and 
_ claſping wildly his hands together, he 
cried— What is it I hear?” | 
« I left a caſket behind me at that 
vile woman's.” 

* What of that caſket?” 
« Which contained the trinkets 
found on the body of my dear drowned 
mother, You, Sir, perhaps ſaw them.” 
«© Saw them!-—Oh! come to my 
arms thou moſt amiable, thou beſt of 
girls, for thou art my child!“ 
* Your child!“ | 

% My child! my child! That dear 
inlant 1 imagined buried with it's dear 
bapleſs 
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hapleſs mother in the depths of the 
ſea! See, my angelic girl, ſee the con- 
tents of thy precious caſket—there 
are few hours ſince I poſſeſſed them 
that I have ceaſed to bathe them with 
my tears. Oh! they are the ineſtima- 
ble reliques of a dear faint! look! 
here they are, added he, eagerly 
pulling them out and ſpreading them 
on the table, This is the portrait of 
thy father in his days of felicity—ſce! 
perhaps grief may have left ſome traces 

of reſemblance ſtill.“ | 
„Oh! it is ſtill like! wonderoufly 
like Oh my father! my bleſſed fa- 
ther! thou art ſent in a propitious 
hour to be the reſtorer of my reputa- 
tion—to be the parent of my happi- 
neſs as well as my life! teach me te 
ſupport the rapture the extatic, the 
almoſt 
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almoſt painful felicity of this mo- 
ment.“ | 1 98 

She had thrown herſelf into his 
arms, where he held her in a fervent 
embrace; ſhe then ſunk on her knees 
to implore his bleſſing, and the pater- | 
nal benediction was given her in rap- 
turous enthuſiaſm. | 


2 
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CHAPTER XxX!III. 


After long ſtormes and tem peſts overblowne, 


The ſunne at length his joyous face doth cleare, 
So when as Fortune all her ſpight hath ſhowne, 
Some bliſsful houres at laſt mult neede: appear. 
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WI AT a change was here! Ho- 
garth! what a ſubject for thy pencil, 
the countenances of the party! they 
tried with all their might to look 
pleaſed, and for once obey an apoſto- 
lic precept—* Rejoice with them who 
do rejoice;” but their ſtrained features, 
and the ſame ſort of leers with which 
Milton's ſatan beheld the felicity of 


the firſt happy pair, betrayed the awk- 
ward effort. 


* 
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As awkward were their attempts at 
apology. Perſiana ſtopped them, 

«© No more, I beſeech you, ladies, 
Appearances were certainly much a- 
gainſt me, and you had reaſon to ſup- 
poſe I deſerved your cenſure: yet 'I 
will preſume to ſuggeſt bis ule of the 
paſt ſcene, that when you hitherto ſit 
in judgment on the conduct of a weak 
and erring ſiſter, that you will reflect 
appearances are fallacious, and hear 
firſt what humanity and candour can 
urge in her defence, ere you conſign 
her to eternal infamy. Yet, oh the 
inſcrutable ways of heaven! that often 
out of ſeeming evil produces real good. 
Had you been % ſevere, 4% ſcru- 
pulouſly minute in the inveſtigation of 
my ill conduct, I had not found ſuch 
an advocate, I had not diſcovered a 
Father. Yet as there are ſtill many 
| circum- 
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circumſtances which were alledged a- 
gainſt me remain unanſwered, but by 
the candid implication of a humane 
and generous heart, if you will have 
the patience to hear my very ſingular 
ſtory, I truſt it's recital will accoum 
for the whole of my behaviour accor- 
ding to the ſtricteſt rules of virtue and 
honour,” FR 
In that moment a ſervant announced 
Sir George and Lady Patterſon, * Oh!” 
ſhe cried, © what a day of bleſſedneſi 
is this! In this. happy hour they 
come to elucidate my tale, and come 
pleat the meaſure of my joys.” | 
But the agitations of her joy im- 
peded her wiſhes to fly to meet her 
early benefactreſs, and ſhe was obliged 
to lean for ſupport on the arm of her 
father when they entered, a 
Vol. III. SG ũ ĩò hath 
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Lady Patterſon ran eagerly up to 
her, © Child of my heart!“ ſhe cried, 
« have I once more found thee ? 
Come to my boſom, my dear Perſiana!“ 

« Oh rapture! my more than mo- 
ther! Am I really reſtored to your 
love, to your eſteem?” 
Lou are, my deareſt child. For- 
give the madneſs of jealouſy, the in- 
juſtice of paſſion, and ſay that 1 am 
reinſtated in thine—ſay thou forgiveſt 
me, Perſiana !” | 

« Forgive you! Oh Madam. 
and in what a moment do I ſee you 
here! Behold my father, Madam, 
this moment found; and you—you 
are come to fill my cup of felicity to 
the brim, See, Sir, my more than 
mother: ſhe took me, an unknown 
orphan, torn by the hand of fate 

| from 
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from all my natural friends, ſhe took 
me to her arms, and to her heart: 
what is it I do not owe to her and her 
ſainted parents? If I poſſeſs any me- 
rit, if I have evinced any virtues, to 
her aſſiduous care, to her precepts, I 
am indebted for them. You, Madam, 
will have the goodneſs to recite to my 
dear father the ſtory of the ſhipwreck, 
and you will I hope juſtify my conduct 
ſrom other ſuſpicions which have 
ariſen. Sir George, I entreat your 
pardon : gre me leave to preſent you 
to my father,” 

« Ah Perſiana!” ſaid he ſmiling, 
« ] perceive I am not cordially for- 
given, But time will I hope evince 
| that I deſerve fo to be.” 

All ceremonies gone through, the 
"wi enthuſiaſm of joy a little ſubſided, 
G 2 Perſiana 
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Perſiana repeated her requeſt to Lady 
Patterſon that ſhe would favour the 
company with her hiſtory as far as ſne 
was acquainted with it; and with this 
requeſt her Ladyſhip readily complied, 
though the firſt part involved the 1a- 
ther of Perſiana in the deepeſt afflic- 
tion, by acquainting him with the 
particulars of the fate of his beloved 
wife, and the latter part covered with 
ſome confuſion her huſband, who how- 
ever with great ingenuouſneſs confeſſed 
his faults, and did Perſiana ample juſ- 
tice, : 

The ſtory being brought down to 
the night of her eſcape, our heroine 
now took up the thread of narration, 
and recited her whole eventful tale; 
but as, her father ſeemed to have been 
tender of mentioning the name of 
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that nobleman who had been ſo near 
affecting her ruin, ſne did not for that 
reaſon mention it herſelf, any more 
than the real one of the handſome 
ſtroller, only obſerving that he was 
the ſon of a man of quality ; nor did 
ſhe take any notice of the paſſion which 
the merits of that young man had 
raiſed in her breaſt; though when ſhe 
came to that part of her ſtory where 
he was connected, a recollection that 
he was now the huſband of another 
woman heaved her boſom with a ſigh, 
occaſioned an internal reflection on the 
imperfection of all earthly felicity, and 
perhaps had this ſalutary effect, that it 
enabled her to bear the tide of happi- 
neſs which had ſo unexpectedly and 
ſurprizingly flowed in upon her, with 
greater equanimity. | 
G6 23 ' „Now, 
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e Now, ladies,” ſaid ſhe, when ſhe 
had ended her pathetic tale, which 
Had drawn many tears from ſome eyes, 
5 ad induced the uſe of the cambrick 
haockerehief to all, pas you told me 
the ſpirit of curioſity was prevalent, I 
have taken ſome pains for it's gratifi- 
ration. No apologies,” (for they; 
were again attempting to make ſome:) 
cc if you are not angry with me for be- 
ing innocent and happy, when you 
ſeemed to be aſſured of my guilt and 
infamy, I cannot feel any reſentment 
to thoſe who have occaſioned that in- 
veſtigation by which my innocence is 
made known, and been the means of 
diſcovering my ſupreme felicity. No; 
my heart ſincerely thanks you; to you 
I am_ indebted for unſpotted fame, 
and—oh rapture !—a father, I know 
not 


Ta, 
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not how we are prepared Mrs. Forſter, 
but this muſt be a night of feſtivity: 
this good company muſt ſup with us, 
and I will now ſpeak to the houſe- 
keeper.” | | 7 
She roſe for that purpbſe; and as 
ſhe paſſed the Miſs Wheatleys took gz . 
hand of each, and preſſed them to her 
boſom. I ſhall ever,” ſaid ſhe, 
„ remember the tenderneſs of thoſe 
gentle and compaſſionate hearts.“ 
When ſhe retired, all mouths were 
opened in her praiſe; but what was 
remarkable, thoſe were warmeſt in her 
panegyric, who had been the moſt ea- 
ger to calumniate, The men—oh! 
they were in rapture! Her father 
looked at them, and his eye awed. 
them into filence, It was well for 
them that he held them in ſovereign 
| 64 contempt, 
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contempt, and infinitely below his re- 
| ſentment ; for he had not half the ge- 
neroſity of his daughter, and but 4/— 

” e an air of complacence to half 
the company in complaiſance to her, 
though his ear drank with tranſport 
the delightful theme of her praiſe from 
all. 

She returned, the molt lively ſpi- 
rits ſhining in her fine eyes, good hu- 
mour dimpling her vermillion cheek ; 
no inviduous hint recalled unpleaſing 
remembrances; but by the attentive 
politeneſs of her manner, the enliven- 
ing ſparkle of her wit—that wit whoſe 
genuine brilliance needed no butt to 
diſplay it's brightneſs, ſhe ſeemed de- 
termined to bring them into humour 
with themſelves; that. they, loſing all 
recollection of their intentional injury, 

might 
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might be induced to look upon her 
without malevolence * for ſhe well 
knew ** they en pardon who have 
done the wrong.” 

Juſt before ſupper, in the midſt of 
a very animated converſation, Perſiana, 
the life of the company, fitting by 
her father, whoſe fondneſs could 
ſcarcely a moment ſuffer her hand 
to be ſeparated from his, but he till 
held one, which he frequently preſſed 
to his lips, the other arm thrown 
acroſs the back of the chair on which 
ſhe was ſitting, paternal love beaming 
in his eyes as they wandered over her 
fine form, the door opened and Mrs, 
Mildmay entered, 

As ſhe entered without noiſe, ſhe 
ſtood ſome moments unobſerved, and 
contemplated with a degree of aſto- 

niſhment 


niſhment the ſingular ſcene, At length 
Perſiana, turning her eyes that way, 
ſaw her; ſhe ſtarted up; ſhe flew to 
her. My dear Mrs. Mildmay, my 
generous, ſecond protectreſs here? This 
happy evening will bring me all who 
are dear to my heart! Oh! Madam! 
you are come in happy time to par- 
take my joy —my extatic, almoſt in- 
ſufferable joy!“ 

But to her great ſurpriſe, Mrs. Mild- 
may did not ſeem inclined to partake 
the offered feaſt; coldly and gravely 
The diſengaged her hand, which Per- 
ſiana had taken, and ſeated herſelf in 
filence, looking round on the com- 
pany, ſome of whom were ſtrangers to 
her, with an uneaſy and inquilitive eye. 
But Perſiana was not ealily rebuffed. 
She took her father's hand, and led 


him 
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him towards her. © I am convinced, 
Madam,“ faid ſhe, © I ſhall give 
pleaſure to your benevolent heart by 
preſenting this gentleman to you: 
you know him already, | believe, Ma- 
dam, but oh! you were unacquainted 
with the tender relation in which he 
ſtands to me.” She pauſed a moment, 
her eyes caſt on his with a look of un- 
utterable pleaſure, an encreaſing con- 
fuſion and unealineſs were perceptible 
in thoſe of Mrs. Mildmay. He is— 
oh Madam, he is my long loſt, newly 
found father,” _ 5 

„ Your father, child!” ſhe cried, 
with a look of incffable delight, I— 
I- do not underſtand you——it is 
impoſſible the Earl of Normanton can 
be your father!”? 

„The Earl of Normanton!” re- 

peated 
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peated Perſiana, caſting on him a 
moſt inquiſitive look. 

Tes, my love,” ſaid he, reply ing 
to the glance, hat is my title, to 
which I ſucceeded on the death of 
your lover, who was my nephew, my 
elder brother's ſon.” 

Perſiana, no longer at a loſs to ac- 
count for the reſerve of Mrs, Mild- 
may, turned an eye of tranſport on 
her, which ſhe met with a deep and 
animated bluſh, She no longer de- 
clined the devoirs of the father of Per- 
ſiana, but partook largely the general 
Joy, and received with infinite grace 
Sir George and Lady Patterſon, whom 
our heroine next preſented to her: the 
mutual felicitations were renewed, and 
ſurely the happineſs of few parties 
could ſurpaſs that of this, 

When 
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When they ſeparated for the night, 
which was not till a very late hour, 
Perſiana revolved with tran:port the 
incidents of the eventful day : nor was 
ſhe deficient in pious gratitude to the 
all gracious protector of innocence, 
who had ſo providentially not only 
ſaved her from being cruſhed by the 
Combinations of malevolence, but had 
rendered the very means intended for 
her deftrufion the occaſion of honour 
and happineſs to her: had given her 
with bountiful profuſion in one ſhort 
hour wealth and title, friends and fame. 

One little black ſpot alone appeared 
on the horizon of her happineſs; * and 
ſhall that, ſaid ſhe, © obſcure the 
bright ſun of my felicity? No: that 
would be ungrateful to the author of 
all good, I will tear this paſſion from 

my 
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my heart.“ She ſighed as ſhe formed 
the reſolution, and laid her head on 
the pillow with a wiſh, of which that 

heart was ſcarcely conſcious, that ſleep 
would bring the loved image to her 
imagination, with the contemplation 
of which ſhe was determined not to 
indulge her waking thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

a ll 
But happy they! the happieſt of their kind! 
Whom gentler ſtars unite, and in one fate 
Their kearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, 
Where Friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſl power, 0 
Perfect eſteem, enliven'd by deſire | 
Ineffable, and ſympathy of ſoul; 19 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 

will, 
With boundleſs confidence. 
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Tur next day was a day of expla- p 
nation: the Earl of Normanton in- 
formed them, that when the little Per- 
ſiana, the firſt and only fruit of his 
marriage with the beſt and moſt amia- 
ble of women, was near two years old, 

a very 
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a very dear friend of his was taken ill 
at Liſbon, who expreſſed ſo warm a 
wiſh to ſee him that he could not re- 
fuſe his requeſt, but left his wife and 
child in England, and went to Por- 
tugal; that this friend continued in a 
very dangerous and lingering way, and 
would not hear of parting; in his im- 
patience at being ſeparated from thoſe 
darling objects of his affections, he 
wrote to have his lady and daughter 
come over to him, thinking the air of 
Liſbon might be ſalutary to the for- 
mer, who ever ſince her lying in had 
been in a very delicate ſtate of health: 
that they had embarked - the unhappy 

event of which the company was ac- 
quainted with. That receiving from a 
| ſailor, who was thrown upon a diſtant 
part of the coaſt, and, as he aſſerted, 
8 | the 
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the only perſon who ſurvived, an ac- 
count of the wreck of all that was pre- 
cious to him in the world, he conti- 
nued a long time in ſuch a deſponding 
ſtate, that life was a burthen to him, 
and that unſettled and wandering, he 
reſided in different parts of the Conti- 
nent till about a year before his ne- 
phew's death, who when he found that 
event approaching, had ſent to his 
uncle, who happened to be then in 
town, revealed to him the intended 
ſeduction of Miſs Melcombe, as ſhe 
was then called, which laid very heavy 
on his mind, and entreated him if 
poſſible to find her out, and endea- 
vour to make fome compenſation for 
the trouble and uneaſineſs he had 
given her, and reſtore to her a little 
caſket which contained ſome things 

Vol. III. H which 
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which ſhe much valued; but he did 
not mention any part of her ſtory ante- 
cedent to her being ſeen in the ſtage 
coach by Bringloe; that ſoon after his 
nephew's death, he, the preſent Earl, 
in a moment of leiſure, indulged a 
ſudden fit of curioſity by opening the 
caſket, and was aſtoniſhed beyond the 
power of words to expteſs at diſcover- 
ing it's contents; but ſo far from in- 
dulging in a ſuppoſition that either his 
wife or child could have eſcaped, he 
concluded that inſtead of wearing theſe 
her uſual ornaments, his lady had in 
her great care packed them in ſome- 
thing, and the ſca had thrown them 
on the coaſt near which the ſailor had 
told him the ſhipwreck happened. 
The ſight of them had renewed his 
dormant grief, and edged his defire 

10 


to diſcover the perſon who now claimed 
poſſeſſion of them. 

Lady Patterſon then told che means 
by which ſhe had diſcovered that Per- 
fiana had never been ſeen by Sir 
George ſince her departure, which 
was, it ſeems, by a correſpondence 
among the ſervants : ſhe deſcribed her 
remorfe for the conſequences of her 
violence, and her anxiety for the fate 
of the friendleis orphan, and ſaid that 
ſhe had been induced by it to make 
ſuch advances to Sir George towards 
a reconciliation, that they had again 
met, and had united in every enquiry 
which it was poſſible to make, but all 
without the leaſt traces till the morn- 
ing of yeſterday. 

The Earl, who had been before 
very abundant in his grateful acknow- 

H 2 ledgments 
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ledgments for her early goodneſs to 
his daughter, now renewed them with 
freſh warmth and energy : his effuſions 
of gratitude were alſo profuſe to Mrs. 
_ Mildmay, whoſe hand, as he ſat be- 
tween her and Perſiana, he tenderly 
took. See, Madam,” ſaid he, how 
once on a time you and I miſconceived 
each other: miſtaking me for my ne- 
phew, you reprehended my ill con- 

duct to Perſiana; ignorant of the ex- 
iſtence of any of that name, I imagined 
you meant my wife, and that the im- 
prudence of my having deſired her to 
croſs the ſea with only ſervants to at- 
tend her, had been what you hinted 
at, for ſome of her relations had the 
cruelty to upbraid me for it, and in- 
deed I was very ready to condemn my- 
| ſelf, as if the preſence of any earthly 
being 
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being could have huſhed the winds, 
ſtemmed the fury of the waves, or 
borne the ſhip without being daſhed 
to pieces over the rocks. In that mo- 
ment, Mrs. Mildmay, you were guilty 
of injuſtice, and not only miſtook a 
very honeſt gentleman for one of a 
different character, but alſo puniſhed 
him for the imputed guilt,” 

I plead guilty, my Lord.“ 

c [ ſhall, therefore, demand a re- 
paration of the wrong done me, and 
ſnall beg leave, the firſt opportunity 
we have, to diſcuſs that point.“ 

« Sir my Lord!” 

Perſiana leaned acroſs. her father, 
and looking ſmilingly in Mrs. Mild- 
may's bluſhing face: “ from my dear 
Mrs. Mildmay's love for her Perſiana,“ 
faid ſhe, (originated, my Lord, the 

Hz3 injuſtice 
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injuſtice of which you complain, and 
the ſame love will, 1 flatter myſelf, 
now impel her to repair it in the man» 
which will make me moft happy.” 
Her father kiſſed her forchead as 
ſhe leaned acroſs him, and Mrs. Mild- 
may ſtammered out. Lady Perſiana! 
my Lord!“ - then looking round on 
the company“ Surely,” ſhe added, 
« this is not a tine —“ 
E It is not, Madam,” he anſwered, 
lifting her hand to his lips, © there- 
fore, as I ſaid before, ſome more ft 
opportunity we will diſcuſs the affair.” 
The manner of Mrs, Mildmay be- 
trayed what ſhe wiſhed to conceal, and 
the whole company were as perfectly 
acquainted with the matter 1n debate, 
. as if they had witneſſed the whole 
_ pleadings, and were as unanimous in 
) | anticipating 
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anticipating in their minds what the 
reſult would be, an idea which was 
far from being agreeable to Mrs. For- 
ſter and her daughter; but their pride, 
if not their intereſt, was concerned in 
their wiſhes to preſerve the acquaint- 
ance, and they were become ſo won- 
derfully civil and obliging, that as Per- 
fiana would not entertain any reſent» 
ment, they were treated on. the ſame 
footing of intimacy as before, 

In the afternoon, the Miſs Wheat» 
leys called upon Perfiana, She made 
to theſe good natured girls the acknow- 
ledgments which were juſtly their due; 
they were alſo much careſſed by Lord 
Normanton and Mrs, Mildmay. 

A walk being propoſed by them 
and Miſs Forſter, ſhe fat out with 
them, bur had not ſtepped ſix paces 

H 4 from 
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from the door, when coming towards 
them at ſome diſtance in the ſtreet, 
our heroine perceived the ſame lady 
ſhe ſaw the day before as the bride of 
Gordus, hanging upon tne arm of 
Gordus himſelf. 

Confuſed at the ſight, ſhe dad 
ſuddenly back, telling Miſs Wheatley, 
whoſe arm ſhe had hold of, ſhe was 
taken very ill: ſhe ran haſtily into the 
houſe, and into the parlour, in which 
the reſt of the party were ſitting; and 
throwing herſelf into a ſofa, a flood of 
tears came to her relief, which pre- 
vented her fainting away, 

The whole company, ſurpriſed, ran 
to her aſſiſtance, and as the Earl paſſed 
the windows he obſerved the very 
fame lady walk by, the knowledge of 
whom he had remarked agitated his 

daughter 
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daughter ſo much the preceding day: 
not doubting that her ſudden indiſpo- 
ſition originated from the ſame cauſe, 
he was leſs alarmed at it than he would 
otherwiſe have been, and ſhe ſoon grew 
better, | | | 

That evening ſhe found an oppor- 
tunity of communicating this ſource 
of uneaſineſs to Mrs. Mildmay : and 
that tender and indulgent friend, per- 
ceiving her wiſhes immediately to quit 
a place where ſhe would be in conſtant 
apprehenſion of meeting. this happy 
bride, undertook to form a pretence 
for leaving it, 

Accordingly the next morning Mrs. 
Mildmay ſaid, that a ſudden and in- 
diſpenſable buſineſs called her to her 
ſeat in Lincolnſhire: ſhe told Lord 
Normanton that ſhe flattered herſelf 

he 
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he would not at preſent deprive her of 
his daughter's company; but if he 
found himſelf uneaſy in her abſence, 
it was only coming down to his houſe 
in her neighbourhood, when ſhe would 
ſometimes ſpare her to him: ſhe po- 
litely preſſed Sir George and Lady 
Patterſon ro accompany them, as alſo 
Mrs. and Miſs Forſter. 

The Earl, though very deſirous of 
fixing his daughter in his own houſe, 
found himſclf unable to refuſe Mrs. 
Mildmay any thing. Sir George and 
his lady profeſſed themſelves mortified 
at this ſudden ſeparation, and at not 
being able to accept the invitation 
but promiſed a viſit in the courſe of the 
ſummer, Bath was too full and too 
charming in the eyes of Miſs Forſter to 
be left at preſent for a country retreat, 
| and 
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may and Perſiana to Lincolnſhire, 

To gratify the wiſhes of our heroine, 
they made London in their way, for 
ſhe langed to make the benevolent Mrs. 
Larkins a partaker in her good for- 
tune, and ſhe found her father as ea- 
ger as herſelf to reward thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as her friends. 

Great was the joy of this good wo- 
man at the communicated intelligence, 
and ample was the compenſation of 
her generous and diſintereſt ed friend- 
ſhip. Perſiana would gladly have had 
her with her; but perceiving a reluc- 
tance to leave her connections in town, 
ſhe was fixed there in a comfortable 
ſtate. 

The Earl of Normanton's and Mrs. 
Mildmay's ſeats being ſo near each 

other, 
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other, the families were ſeldom ſepa- 
rated: the matter which had been 
hinted at at Bath was brought upon 
the carpet, and diſcuſſed in an amica- 
ble manner: the lady could not but 
acknowledge ſne had wronged the 
gentleman, for which wrongs the gen- 
tleman demanded a reparation, which 
the lady appeared at firſt averſe to give, 
but at length yielded to the earneſt ſo- 
licitations of Perſiana, their mutual fa- 
vourite; and the marriage of this 
amiable pair was ſoon after celebrated. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Books are but formal dulneſs, tedious friends; 
And 1ad amid the ſocial band ſhe ſits 
Lonely and unattentive: 
—— Sudden ſtarts 
Shook from the tender trance, and reſtleſs runs 
To glimmering ſhades and ſympathetic glooms, 
Where the dun umbrage o'er the falling ſtream 
Romantic, hangs; there thro' the penſive duſk 
Strays, in heart-thrilling meditation loſt, 

; THOMSON, 


BLesr with the moſt indulgent 
of parents, exalted rank, immenſe 
riches, and a train of adorers, Lady 
Perſiana was an example of the inſuf- 
ficiency of the choiceſt gifts of fortune 
to render their poſſeſſor happy: one 

| corroding 
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corroding grief laid at her heart, and, 
like the moth in the rich garment, ſi- 
lently preyed thereon; and the Earl 
and his amiable Counteſs had the pain 
to perceive, that though ſhe endea- 
voured to appear chearful before them, 
yet that her fpirits were but aſſumed; 
that ſhe was unwillingly drawn into 
company, that. ſhe ſought ſolitude, 
her penſiveneſs encreaſed, ſhe grew 
pale and thin, and her health was evi- 
dently 18jured by the conflict of her 
mind. = 05 
To amuſe and carry her out of her- 
ſelf, it was purpoſed to ſpend the re- 
mainder of the ſummer, which was 
now advanced, at ſome watering place; 
but ſhe diſplayed ſuch averſeneſs to the 
leaving a ſpot which ſhe declared was 


more pleaſing to her than any on earth, 
that 
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that it was given up; and as there 
were many noblemen's and gentlemen's 
ſcats in the vicinity, the Earl and 
Counteſs were obliged to content them- 
ſelves with making frequent parties 
among them as chearful as poſſible; 
but ſaw with extreme regret, and the 
moſt heartfelt grief, that every effort 
to amuſe and divert ſeemed to have a 
contrary effect; and that though out 
of complaiſance to them, ſhe, with an 
appearance of chearfulneſs, gave inta 
their plans of amuſement, yet that 
they did bur really teize her; and that 
her ſpirits, inſtead of veing amended, 
were in reality more depreſſed. Her 
pleaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in rambling 
by herſelf through the rich woods 
which ſurrounded the houſe; and tho? 
neither of them thought this indul- 

gence 


4 
* 


_ 
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gence of her melancholy in ſolitude 
was likely to recover her eaſe of mind, 
yet, as it ſeemed to be the only thing 
agreeable to her, they were both too 
tender of her peace to object to any 
thing which, though but for a moment, 
appeared conducive to it, 

One afternoon, indulging this ſoli- 
tary humour with a book in her hand, 
ſhe rambled into a wood which had 
been cut through in viſtos, and opened 
in beautiful glades; and in which, as 


It was a particular fayourite walk, the 


Earl, ever ſolicitous for her pleaſure 


and convenience, had ſeveral ſeats 


placed according to her taſte, ſome in 
the deepeſt receſſes and ſome in the 
more airy and elevated parts. 

On one of theſe ſeats in the thickeſt 


part, ſurrounded with that gloom which 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed now, from her former chear- 
ful temper, to have become moſt con- 
genial to her ſoul, ſhe was placed; 
and her attention ſo fixed upon her 
author, that ſhe did not perceive 4 
man come from another part of the 
wood, and ſtand with a look of aſto- 
niſhment before her. At length ſhe 
looked up; and on ſeeing the face of 
the perſon who was near her, imme- 
diately fell into a ſwoon, 

Gordus, for it was him, with the 
help of ſome eſſences which he had in 
his pocket, ſoon brought her to her- 
ſelf, and uttered the moſt rapturous 
expreſſions of pleaſure at having fo 
unexpectedly found her: but with an 
air of anger ſhe tore herſelf from his 
ſupporting arms, and was preparing in 
ſilence to leave him. 

Vol. III. * He 
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He yielded to her efforts with a 
ſigh ; but ſeized her hand -as ſhe was 
going from him—* Alas, Miſs Man- 
deville,” ſaid he, © is this the recep- 
tion I meet with after ſearching the 
world with the moſt exquiſite nd 
for your welfare?“ 

de Searching for mil, Sir? to what 
purpoſe 3 = 

% Oh!” ſaid he, for a purpoſe 
which I thought, which 1 fondly flat- 
tered myſelf might have been condu- 
cive to your happineſs - pleaſing idea! 
but J perceive as fallacious as be- 
witching the charm which held me 
I ſee diſſolved, and all my hopes of 
happineſs melted into air!“ 

« do not underſtand this fine 
ſpeech,” ſaid ſhe, impatiently ſtrug- 
gling to get her hand from him, © Per- 

haps 


* 
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haps you think yourſelf ſtill on the 
{tage.” | 

He yielded it to her; but his ex- 
preſſive eyes at that moment ſpoke a 
language to her heart fo irreſiſtibly 
eloquent that ſhe knew not how to 
leave him, but ſtood with agitated 
heart and downcaft eyes before him, 
while he gazed eagerly on her. 

At laſt he exclaimed—* Oh! how 
exquiſitely charming! did J think it 
poſſible for ſuch beauty—ſuch. ele- 
gance to be improved? and yet I now 
ſee them as much ſuperior to what they 
before were, as they then excelled all 
I had before ſeen. What happy man 
can call that perſon his? —you are 
married I preſume ?”? 

No, Sir. 

<« Not married! engaged perhaps?” 

12 „Neither, 
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« Neither, Sir.“ 

His countenance brightened up to 
rapture, © Then I may till hope. 
Oh Miſs Mandeville! when I was torn 
from you by the arbitrary force of a 
tyrannic father, though I curſed my 
own folly in not having diſcloſed to 
you the moſt ardent love that ever 
glowed in human boſom, and ſeeking 
to engage your promiſe to be mine, 
yet I flattered 1 with not being 
indifferent to you.” 

« ] will hear no more, Sir.” 

„Vet hear me. You ſay you are 
neither married nor engaged.” 

« But if I am not=—" 

% M ho is, my angel?” 

„ Infolence!—or is it artful baſe- 
neſs ?—Would you have me believe 


that you are not?ꝰ 
46811 


\ 
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« JJ —on my life, my honour!” 
«© Did I not ſee your bride? your 
Lady Elizabeth?“ | 
& Oh!” ſaid he, throwing himſelf 
on his knees before her, ſeizing her 
trembling hand, and detaining it in 
ſpite of all her efforts to diſengage it, 
« js it to hat idea that I owe this re- 
ception? No: you might ſee Lady 


Elizabeth, and as a bride, but not mine, 


for ſhe is married to my brother.” 
Perſiana in vain endeavoured to hide 
her pleaſure at this intelligence. It 
diſplayed itſelf jn every feature, in de- 
fiance of every effort for it's conceal- 
ment, and her enraptured lover gazed 
delighted on her altered countenance, 
an unequivocal proof that he had not 
greatly flattered himſelf, when he 
thought her affection for him exceeded 
the warmth of friendſhip, 
EN Yet 
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Vet was he much too delicate to no- 
tice by words the ſweet emotion: he 
preſſed her now unreſiſt ing hand to 

his lips and to his throbbing heart: 
he ſeated her, and fat Himſelt down 
beſide her; and at laſt broke the inte- 
reſting ſilence. 
He informed her of what ſhe had 
imagined to have been the caſe, that 
his father had intercepted his letter to 
his ſiſter, and by a very unuſual ſtrain 
of paternal authority had taken him 

home by force; but finding him im- 
movable in his reſolution not to marry 
the lady he had provided for him, 
the father agreed to drop all farther 
importunity on that head if his ſon 

Vould promiſe him to remain at home, 
which on that condition he had been 
induced to do; but anxious for our 

| heroine, 
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beroine, he had, a few days after his 
forcible return, found means to ſend 
a confidential ſervant to D, who 
returned with the mortifying intelli- 
gence that ſhe had left that place, and 
could thence be traced to London, but 
it was impoſſible to diſcover her there. 
Soon after his return, they received 
the melancholy intelligence that his 
eldeſt brother, the Viſcount Ellwood, 
was killed by a fall from his horſe as 
he was hunting at Fontainbleau; and 
the event being too ſuddenly con mu- 
nicated to his lady, who doated on 
kim, ſhe ſurvived the dreadful acci- 
dent but three days. As the late Vile 
count left no children, Gordus told 
our heroine, the mother's jointure with 
the title devolving to himſelf, he was 
by it enabled to live independant. of 
„ his 


% * 
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his father, and determined him, as he 
could now place her in a rank of life 
not ineligible, to ſearch her out, and 
offer her his hand and fortune, He 
came to town on that errand; he had 
looked into every ſhop; he had walked 
up and down through every ttreet; he 
had nightly frequented every public 
place; but after every enquiry, every 
method taken to diſcover her, he was 
obliged to give up in deſpair, His 
father had propoſed many matches, 
none of which he would hear of; and 
had ſome time deſiſted from his im- 
portunities; but that his brother hav- 
ing been captivated by the charms of 
Lady Elizabeth Portman, and no ob- 
jection being poſſible to be made to 
either that lady or her fortune, his fa- 
ther had conſented, and they were 

5 — united: 
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united: he accompanied them to Bath, 
where he ſtaid but a few days, the 
feſtivity of the event ill according with 
the gloom with which he had been in- 
volved fince he had deemed the charm- 
ing Miſs Mandeville loſt to him : but 
now, he ſaid, his features brightening into 
rapture, he had been induced to accept 
of an invitation to an uncle of Lady 
Elizabeth's, who lived in this vicinity, 
to accompany them with his father and 
ſiſter to his houſe, where they all now 
were; and chance had directed his 
wandering ſteps, unacquainted with 
the neighbourhood, and ſecking a re- 
lief in ſolitude for the difguſt he felt 
in lively ſociety, to that thrice happy 
place, where at laſt, tired of perſecu- 
ting him, fortune had once more in- 
dulged his eyes with beholding her. 
However 
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However delightful the rhapſodies 
of love, the thickening gloom of even- 
ing by this time warned our heroine 
it was time to retire : but though ſhe 
departed without having had leiſure 
to inform her lover of any part of her 
own (tory, ſhe did not go without en- 
gaging to meet him the next evening 
on the very ſame ſpot; and ſhe re- 
turned to the houſe in a very different 
ſtate of mind from that in which ſhe 
had left it, 

As it was no unuſual thing for Lady 
Perſiana to walk late in the evening, 
no. particular notice was taken of her 
doing ſo now; but on entering the 
drawing room ſhe was rather more 
ſurpriſed than delighted to find Mrs, 
and Miſs Forſter, who were come to 
be the Countels's gueſts for a few 


days: 


days: and as ber gueſts, though the 
characters of both were diſagreeable to 
her, ſne made her compliments to 
them with great politeneſs. 

Tenderly anxious for her health, 
the Earl and Countels, after any little 
abſence, always examined her counte- 
nance with ſolicitude: this evening 
they were moſt agreeably ſurpriſed by 
a viſible change for the better; the 
roſes had re- viſited her cheeks, and 
the molt lively ſpirits ſparkled in her 
eyes: a glance of mutual congratula- 
tion paſſed between them, and the con- 
verſation of the evening was as brilliant 
as poſſible. 

After ſupper, Miſs Forſter, ſpeaking 
of a lady of her acquaintance, who 
had been much ſlighted by her huſband 
becaule he had been dilappointed of 

; ſome 
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ſome part of her fortune, Lady Per- 
ſiana ſaid, that nothing, if ſhe was 
married, would render her ſo miſera- 
ble as diſcovering that her fortune and 
not herſelf had been her huſband's mo- 
tive to deſire the union, 

* And yet in all probability, Lady 
Perſiana, that -unhappineſs will be 
your's, notwithſtanding your beauty 
and accompliſhments, ſo mercenary 
are the men become,” ſaid Mrs. For- 
ſter. eg 

This was a ſubje& which 1 
Normanton took up very warmly, both 
in tenderneſs to his daughter, and in 
honour of his own ſex, and it was ar- 
gued with a degree of heat on both 
ſides. 
After ſaying a great deal on the 
ſubject: now I beſeech you,” ſaid 

Mrs, Forſter, 
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Mrs, Forſter, © tell me, that if Lady 
Perſiana was to chuſe a huſband with» 
out a ſhilling, how would the liberal 
and generous mind you profeſs feel on 
ſuch an occaſion ?” 

« Happy in my daughter's Sides 
if it rendered her ſo.” 

« 1 do not believe a word of the 
matter, All parents love to chuſe 
Partner's for their children; and all 
would chuſe them of fortunes if they 
could.“ | 

„ Change the word all, Mrs. Forſ- 
ter, for moſt, and I will agree with 
you. It is not all young people who 
are capable of making a proper choice, 
and there are but few parents but what 
believe all happine:s comprized in 
wealth-: but ſo ſatisfied have I reaſon 
to be with my daughter, ſo perfectly 

aſſured 
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aſſured that the man muſt deſerve my 
eſteem who could gain the love of a 
mind like her's, that I do declare, if 
ſhe brought a young fellow in her hand 
whom I never ſaw before, and was to 
ſay, this man I chuſe for my huſband, 
but he is utterly deſtitute of fortune; 
will you receive him as your fon? I 
have that confidence in the rectitude 
of her judgment, am ſo convinced that 
wealth is but a ſecondary means of hap- 
pineſs, I would .not heſitate one mo- 
ment to ſanction the union.” 

* You hear, Lady Perſiana ?” ſaid 
Mrs Forſter, 

4 do,” ſhe replied, ſtarting as if 
out of a reverie, and hfting his hand 
to her lips; © and it is not the firſt 
experience J have had of my dear fa- 

ther's tender partiality and generoſity: 


never, 
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never, I hope, will my conduct prove 
me unwofthy of it - never, thou dear- 
eſt; beſt of men! will I take for huſ- 
band a man whom you would bluſhts 
call ſon? It ſhall be the fir} motive 
of my choice that he be zvorthy of ſuch 
a father; and never will I marry A 
man, Mrs. Forſter, mercenary as you 
deem the ſex, who does not give me 
proof it is me and not my fortune 'he 
ſeeks.” 

« And how will you arrive at that 
proof ?” 

« Oh! I will contrive it in ſome 
manner, if it is only for your ſatisfac- 
tion.” 

] will bet you a thouſand pounds 
you do not.” 

« [ hate betting.” 

% You are afraid to venture?“ 


cc No, 
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No, on my honour; but I think 
large bets ridiculous. However I will 
bet you one hundred pounds that I 
do?” 
„That you marry a man whom I 
ſhall be ſatisfied does not take you for 
your fortune?“ 
That you, and all che world, thall 
own he could not poſſibly chuſe me for 
my fortune. You wall give me leave 
Sir, when I have found a man I can 
like, to manage matters my own way? 
You are ſo good as to ſay you have 
confidence in me.“ 
Perfect confidence, my love: 5 
me but have the felicity of ſeeing you 
happy, my deareſt girl, and chuſe 
your own method of being ſo,” | 
© Generous, beſt of fathers! and 
you, my dear Madam,” ſaid ſhe, ad- 
| dreſſing 
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dteſſing herſelf to the Counteſs of 
Normanton, © will you give me a me | 
ſanction?“ 

« Without heſitation, my dear girl.? 
Perſtana kiſſed the hand of the 
Counteſs, and then that of her father, 
as ſhe fat between them, © How 
happy am I,” ſhe cried, © in two 
ſuch parents! Never, no never will 
I prove myſelf unworthy their confi- 
dence.” They ſoon after ſeparated, 

Perfectly convinced of Lord El- 
wood's diſintereſted paſſion, Mrs. For- 
ſter's aſſertion that ſhe would be choſen 
for her wealth had ſuggeſted a wiſh 
in the breaſt of our heroine to prove 
to that lady ſhe was miſtaken, and 
gave birth to a plan, which at firſt 
view ſhe condemned as trifling and 

Vol. III. K puerile, 
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puerile, but which a little latent re: 
ſentment, almoſt unknown to herſelf, 


determined her to purſue. | 
Lord and Lady Normanton had che 


felicity of ſeeing their beloved daugh- 


ter's ſpirits continue ſparkling and un- 
diminiſhed through the ſucceeding 
day. She could not, however, be 
prevailed on to leave the houſe, or 
conſent to receive any company; but 
ſhe enlivened the party ſo much by 
her ſprightly good humour, that thoſe 
whom ſhe was moſt ſolicitous to pleaſe 
were ſatisfied that no other company 
was requiſite. 

With infinite ſatisfaction ſhe heard 
after tea, a rubber propoſed by Mrs. 
Forſter. She excuſed herſelf from 
making one of the party; and as ſoon 
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as ſhe ſaw them ſeated, took the op- 
portunity of keeping her aſſignation. 

Though ſhe had not exceeded her 
time, ſhe found the . impatient Lord 
Ellwood there before her, who ten- 
derly chid her delay, and then entered 
on the ſubject next his heart, which 
was to perſuade her to conſent to an 
inſtant marriage, and taking a houſe 
in a diſtant- part of the kingdom, keep 
it a ſecret from his father; as he was 
not willing entirely to break with him, 


as his brother had done, which muſt 


be the conſequence of acknowledging 
IC, 

As the Miſs Mandeville he imagined 
her, our heroine would have rejected 
the propoſal of ſuch a clandeſtine mar- 
riage with diſdain; bur now ſhe only 
gently reminded him of the impropri- 
ety of taking an indigent girl, and 

K 2 dne 
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' one of ſuch obſcure origin, that ſhe 
did not even know her parents, to be 
the wife of a man of his rank? He 
anſwered with many lover-like com- 
pliments ; and was fo irreſiſtibly elo- 
quent, that ſhe not only conſented to a 
private marriage, but alſo, at his 
_ eager importunity, that it ſhould be 
on the Monday of the next week: a 
| ſhort time to appoint, for this was 
Friday. 

s + He now propoſed to go immediately 
to town, take lodgings for her there 
till he could find a houſe which ſhe 

might like in the country, and, as ſoon 
as the ceremony was performed, going 
thither. 
To taking lodgings ſhe did not ob- 
ject; but told him it would be impoſ- 
ſible to go thither on the day they 


were 
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were married; for that Lord Nor- 
manton propoſed giving a ball on the 
Monday, to which the family he was 
with, as well as all the company in 
the environs, would be invited; and 
ſhe could not think of leaving Lady 
Perſiana, his daughter, whom ſhe now 
attended and who had been very kind 
to her, at ſuch a time, but that ſhe 
would readily accompany him the 
morning after: and to this Lord Ell 
wood, after ſome efforts to make her 
change her mind, conſented, glad b 
have carried with ſo much more eaſe 
than he expected, his grand point. 
He was therefore to ſet off for London 
the next morning, which was Satur- 
day, and return on the Sunday night; 
our heroine was, for the greater ſecre- 
cy, to engage the clergyman, by 
1 | whom 
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whom ſhe was known; the ceremony 
was to be performed on. the Monday 
morning; in the afternoon, at her 
earneſt requeſt, he was to appear at 
Lord Normanton's ball, and on the 
Tueſday morning they were to ſet off 
for town. | 
This arrangement naturally produced 
ſome converſation concerning the fa- 
mily ſhe was in, and that, an enquiry, 
which ſhe was aſtoniſhed had not been 
made before, of the incidents which | 
had paſſed ſince he ſaw her : but eager 
to ſecure her conſent to become his 
wife, he had not before leiſure to think 
about it. 

She gave him her hiſtory exaQly as 
it happened, except her diſcovering | 
her father; but ſaid, that when her 
friend and  Patroneſs married Lord 
Normanton, 
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Normanton, ſhe then became an at- 
tendant on his daughter. It was now 
growing late, and they ſeparated, 
though with mutual reluctance. 

In the evening, Perſiana, with great 
gaiety propoſed the giving a ball on 
Monday, as a compliment to Mis 
Forſter, who ſhe knew was very fond 
of dancing. She had but to ſignify 
her wiſhes, and they were inſtantly 
gratiffed: the Earl and Counteſs, de- 
lighted at her renovated ſpirits, were 
ſolicitous to do every thing which they 
thought might contribute to preſerve 
them ; theCountels was very well pleaſed 
with this compliment to her relations, 
of whoſe malevolent diſpoſition towards 
her favourite ſhe never had beea fully 
acquainted ;zand the mother and daugh- 
ter were not a little charmed with this 

K 4 attention 
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attention to pleaſe them. In the 
morning cards of invitation were diſ- 
patched to every family of conſequence 
round, and every preparation made 
which in ſo ſhort a time was poſlible, 
to give elegance to the entertainment, 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 


Oh day ! the faireſt ſure that ever roſe 
Period and end of anxious-Emma's woes; 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight, 
O! wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a tincture of thy white. 
| PRIOR. 


On the Saturday, Lady Perſiana 
walked by herſelf to the parſonage 
houſe, no unuſual thing with her, as / 
the good clergyman and his wife were 
the frequent diltributers of her bounty 
to their poor pariſhioners: calling the 
good man aſide, as ſhe had an entire 
confidence in his diſcretion, ſhe told 
him her plan of gratifying a lutle fe- 
| male 
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male vanity by being married to a 
man of quality, without his knowing 
her for any other than a lady's maid, 
requiring his aſſiſtance, and inſiſting 
upon his inviolable ſecrecy. 

Mr. Morgan thought the lady ra- 
ther whimſical in forming .ſuch a 
ſcheme, and ſaw many objections to 
itz but awed by her ſuperior rank, 
and naturally of a timid temper, he 
| dared not preſume to make any: he 
knew ſhe was of age a few weeks be- 
fore, for her birth day had been cele- 
brated by a feaſt to all the indigent 
families in the environs: he therefore 
promiſed every thing which was re- 
quired of him, 5 

Monday arrived. Lady Perſiana 
was accuſtomed to walk out early. 
The church was but at the bot- 

| tom 
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tom of the park, and the par- 
ſonage ' houſe cloſe beſide it. The 
happy bridegroom was watching her 
approach; he flew to meet her; and 
a few minutes united in the ſilken 
bands of Hymen the lovelieſt pair on 
earth. Too much engaged in the 
rapturous contemplation of his charm- 
ing bride to attend to trivial circum- 
ſtances, the name of Perſiana did not 
ſtrike Lord Ellwood as any thing ſin- 
gular, nor yet that by which the li- 
cence was ſigned; he knew ſhe had 
been obliged to change her real name, 
and was ſatisfied ſhe was right without 
troubling himſelf about it. 

Anxious to return undiſcovered, ſhe 
was yet obliged to indulge Lord Ell- 
wood in ſceing her near home; and it 
was not til! they almoſt reached the 

houſe 
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houſe that ſhe could prevail upon hi- 
to leave her: he then took a reluc- 
tant leave, ſhe promiſing to take ſome 
opportunity of ſeeing him ere the 
ball was ended, and ſhe returned in 


time for the family breakfaſt, 


When Perſiana was dreſſed for, the 
evening, ſhe went into Miſs Forſter's 
room, and chatting wich her till ſhe 
was dreſſed alſo, and the maid diſ- 
miſſed, ſhe then aſked her if ſhe knew 
Lord Ellwood. 

« Oh perfectly,“ anſwered ſhe; 
* we ſaw him frequently after you 
left us; he is a fine young fellow, but 
a little too much in the penſoroſo ſtyle. 
We viſited his ſiſter-in-law, Lady Eliza- 
beth Gordus.” “. | 

« Do you know that this Lord Ell- 
wood is married this. morning ?—and 

only 
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only think what a choice the man has 
made] married to my maid,” 

Miſs Foriter ſcreamed with aſtoniſn- 
ment, © I thought you would be 
ſurpriſed,” added the. * As he knows 


not how to divulge this pretty ſecret - 
to his father, yet wiſhes it to be done, 


you will oblige me infinitely if you 
will undertake it, and I will point out 
in what manner, as I think it will af. 
ford us ſome amuſement.” 


& Only tell me how, and I will un- 


dertake it with all my heart.” 

«© The whole family will be here 
to-day, for they are all viſiting at Sir 
James Bond's, who is uncle to Lady 
Elizabeth : when the company are all 
met together, do you addreſs yourſelf 
to my father, and aſk him whether 
| he is acquainted with thoſe reaſons 

| which 
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which induced Perſiana to wiſh for a 
ball this evening; and then inform 
him it 1s in honour of Lord Ellwood's 
wedding, for whoſe bride I have ſo 
great an affection, being my favourite 
attendant, that I % upon her being 
introduced to the company, and open- 
ing the ball, and that I wait to accom- 
pany her into the room. There will 
be a variety of queſtions, and I ſup- 
poſe objections; but as I know you 
have a proper ſhare of ſpirit, do not 
recede an inch; but the moment you 
perceive any thing /ike conſent, ſend 
up to me. I ſhall have enough to do 
to prepare the girl, and you muſt form 
ſome excuſe to my father and mother 
when you firſt go down for my not aſ- 
ſiſting to receive the company, for I 


would not have them know a ſyllable 
of 
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of the matter till the general denoue- 
ment.” 

« Delightful!” ' exclaimed Miſs 
Forſter, © How I ſhall be charmed 
to plague the old beaſt with the news, 
for he is the moſt deſpotic tyrant in 
his own family I ever heard of. Oh! 
my dear, you could not have found 


me another office half ſo agreeable, _ 


Il top my part, never fear.” | 
A head ach, which ſhe hoped would | 
ſoon wear off, was the reaſon aſſigned 
for Perſiana's not appearing at firſt. 
The company dropped in; Sir James 
| Bond's family happened to be almoſt 
the laſt that came; but what was the 
conſternation of the Earl and Counteſs; 
when, on the parties being announced, 
they perceived Mr, Gordus and Lady 
Eluabeth among the viſitants, They 
looked 
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looked at each other in terror for the 
effect it would have on their daughter, 
and the Counteſs roſe with an inten- 
tion of giving her notice of this inci- 
dent, when Miſs Forfler, eager to be- 
gin her plan of amuſement, for her 
ſpirits and aſſurance were equal to any 


undertaking, bawled acroſs the room 
the interrogatory. concerted; and was 


anſwered by the Earl—* for your a- 
muſement, Miſs Forſter,” 
„Oh!“ faid ſhe, © you are quite 
miſtaken ; for it was intended in ho- 
nour of Lord Ellwood's nuptials, and 
in compliment to his bride.” | 
Lord Ellwood's complexion was 
conſiderably heightened. His father 
looked alarmed. What, what,” ſaid 
he, „young lady? — what is it you 
ſay?“ 


60 Why, 


«« Why, to be ſure your Lordſhip 
knows that your ſon was married this 
morning. 

Not J noun my word—nor do I 
believe it now.“ | 

«« I am mortified your Lordſhip 


has ſo bad an opinion of my veracity z, - - 0 


but it is true, upon my honour, that 
he was this morning favoured with 
the hand of 2 Perſiana's n 
maid.“ 

6 Sir! Sir!” ſaid Lord Welbrobke, c 
ſtepping haſtily up to his ſon, „what 
is all this Sir? Is it a jeſt? or are you, 
with all your fine romantic notions, 


© - married as this young lady ſays?” 


« I know not,” replied that young 
nobleman with an air of firmneſs and 
dignity, why the affair is publiſhed _ 
in this very ſingular manner: but I 

Vor. III. L ſcorn 


\ 
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ſcorn a fallity—I am married, my 
Lord,” 

* And to Lady Perſiana's ſervant, 
ha?” wc 

And to Lady Perſiana's ſervant, 
my Lord, It does not make her leſs 
charming for ſerving fo lovely a wo- 
man as Lady Perſiana.“ 

But it makes her leſs worthy to 
be my daughter, Sir!” and with an oath 
he declared he would never receive her 
as ſuch, 
« Oh! but my good Lord Wel- 


brooke!“ cried Miſs Forſter, enjoying 


the miſchief her intelligence had 
made, you muſt ſee her indeed; 
Lady Perſiana, who is very fond of 
her, waits to introduce her to you and 
to the good company; and iſiſts upon 
her being permitted to open the ball.“ 
«© And 


& And juſtly ſhe deſires it,“ cried 
Ellwood, ** Requeſt her Ladyſhip 
to fulfil her kind intention, Miſs For- 
ſter. If ſhe is not my father's daugh- 
ter, ſhe is my wife, and ſhall never be 
deprived of any privilege which be- 
longs to her rank as ſuch. She is a 
wife whom I glory in: if ſhe has not 
wealth, ſhe has beauty and accom- 
pliſhments; if her birth is obſcure, 
her virtue and honour have been con- 
ſpicuous ; if an empire on one hand 
waited my acceptance, and my lovely 
bride on the other, my choice of her 
would not demand a moment's delibe- - 
ration, Do, Miſs Forſter, requeſt Lady 
Perſiana to honour the ſweet girl with 
her countenance,” 
Away flew Miſs Forſter, 
« Fine! very fine but I ſhall not 
wait for the honour of her company,” 
L 2 eried 
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cried Lord Welbrooke, and away he 
was hobbling when the door opened 
and in ſwam, {imply drefled in virgin. 
white, the lovely Perſiana, blulking 
like the morn, with palpitating heart, 
and almoſt unequal to the taſk the had 
undertaken. 
Ellwood fprang to receive her. He 
' eagerly. took her hand, and exulting 
in her inimitable beauty, led her to his 
father, who gazed on her in fixed aſto- 
niſnment; while the Earl and Counteſs 
of Normanton fat in inconceivable 
furpriſe, not in the leaſt comprehend- 
ing what they ſaw, and wondering how 
the Arange ſcene would end; nor was 
the amaze of Mrs, and Miſs Forſter leſs 
than their own; and the reſt of the 
company were ſilently attentive, 
Perſtana knecled to Lord Wel- 
brooke. to receive his bleſſing; who 
full 
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ain gazing in wonder on her, found it 
impoſſible to retain any reſentment, 
but muttered ſomething fo inarticu- 
lately that nobody knew what it was. 

She. aroſe from her knees with a 
ſmile of heavenly ſweetneſs, and with 
ber huſband in her hand approached 
her parents, who ſat together. You * 
had the goodneſs, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, 
to her father, „to aſſure me that 
whoever | preſented to you as my huſ- . 
band you would receive as your fon; . 
accept then, wy Lord, in that light, 
this young nobleman, who by the 
moſt generous and diſintereſted af- 
fection has evinced himſelf worthy to 
call Lord Normanzon father“ 

« Your father!” Ellwood cried 
with inconceivable ſurpriſe. 

“% Yes, my dearelt Ellwood, “ for- 
give the only deceit I ever practiſed, 

You 
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Tou have not, as you imagined, wed- 
ded a girl indigent and obſcure, but 
the only child of a man of quality.” 
She pauſed; they gazed on each other 
—volumes were expreſſed in that 
look. Her parents, in tranſport, re- 
cognized him as their fon when ſhe 
preſented him again as her beloved 
Gordus; and they implored unlimited 
bleſſings on the union. If you, my 
Lord,“ ſaid ſhe, to her father, will 
preſent me to Lord Welbrooke, 1 
flatter myſelf he' will pronounce a 
more articulate benediftion, for I am 
impatient for his approbation.” 

That nobleman now perceiving what 
ſort of a davghter-in-law he had ac- 
quired, was very profuſe in his com- 
pliments; the only extravagance of 
which he was ever guilty; but he 

wiſely 
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wiſely conſidered they coſt nothing: he 
alſo attempted ſome excules, bit ſhe 
reſpectfully ſtopped him. © I muſt | 
not ſuffer you, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, 
“in the leaſt to blame yourſelf; your 
ſon and I only are in fault: he could 
not reaſonably expect others to view 
my merits through the ſame partial 
medium which had magnified them in 
his eyes, or think an unimpaſſioned 
perſon would deem them equivalent to 
the more ſolid advantages of wealth 
and birth. I, proud of his generous 
and diſintereſted paſſion, have taken, 
1 fear you will think, as it has given 
you pain, a very fooliſh and eccentric 
method of gratifying a little female 

vanity, to dilplay it to the world, and 

convince his lady, that my huſband, 

ignorant of my birth and fortune bas 

choſen me for my/elf alone.” | 


Our | 
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Our heroine had not leiſure to ob- 
ſerve whether Mrs, Forſter's counte- 
nance wore a pleaſed or mortified air. 
The charming Lady Elizabeth ap- 
proached with her huſband to pay their 
devoirs; congratulations were ex- 
changed; compliments paid all round; 
every thing was ſaid, every thing was 
looked, that could evince general and 
compleat ſatis faction; and the evening 
was concluded with the utmoſt feſtivity. 

Of the fate of our happy pair, let 
honeſt Matt. Prior pronounce the pre- 
diction: 

Friendſhip ſhall ſtill their evening feaſts adorn, 
And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs their morn, 
Succeeding years their happy race ſhall run, 
And age unheeded by delight come on, 

While yet ſuperior love ſhall mock his pow'r; | 
And when old Time ſhall turn the fated hour, 


Which only can the well ty'd knot unfold, 
What reſts of both, one ſepulchre ſhall hold, 


